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ABSTRACT 



A study inquired into the cross-cultural perceptions of the 
place of English-speaking teachers teaching English to English language 
majors in Chinese tertiary institutions. A case study was conducted in 1997 
in nine Chinese tertiary institutions in a southwestern province of the 
People's Republic of China. Four groups of people participated in the survey 
expatriate English language teachers, and Chinese university students, 
teachers, and administrators. The goal of the study was to identify the 
potential sources of the problems encountered by expatriate English language 
teachers in China in the process of the introduction of Western teaching 
pedagogies and to explore possible solutions to these problems. Results 
indicated that conflicts arose from the significant perceptual differences 
between Chinese students and expatriate teachers in some fundamental 
conceptions about language learning and teaching. It appeared that teaching 
and learning were so socio-culturally conditioned and teaching methodologies 
were also so context-specific that the transfer of the pedagogical expertise 
from one culture to another without regard to the local cultural values, 
expectations, history, and educational philosophies led to learner and 
teacher-learner conflicts. This study proposes making use of "border 
pedagogy" to transcend these culture -induced differences and to manage the 
conflicts for their positive effects. This approach embraces a positive 
attitude towards differences by creating a cultural synergy in which 
differing views are respected and accommodated, mutual trust and confidence 
built, common agendas shared, cultural borders crossed, and problems 
resolved. To achieve such a goal, cultural awareness, collaboration, 
reflection, inquiry, and multi-dimensional involvement are of critical 
importance to maximize the imported foreign expertise in English language 
teaching in China. Contains approximately 400 references, several unnumbered 
tables, and a figure of data. Appendixes contain consent forms, English and 
Chinese versions of questionnaires (including tabulations of data) , cross 
tabulation of data, themes for interviews, and certifying documents. 
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SUMMARY OF THE THESIS 



This study inquired into the cross-cultural perceptions of the place of English-speaking 
teachers teaching English to English language majors in Chinese tertiary institutions. A 
case study was conducted in 1997 in nine Chinese tertiary institutions in a southwestern 
province in the People’s Republic of China. Four groups of people participated in the 
survey: expatriate English language teachers, and Chinese university students, teachers, 
and administrators. The goal of the study was to identify the potential sources of the 
problems encountered by expatriate English language teachers in China in the process of 
the introduction of Western teaching pedagogies and to explore possible solutions to 
these problems. The study provided a systematic and empirical investigation in one 
geographical setting such that all sides of the issues were portrayed. 

On investigation, it seemed that the conflicts arose from the significant perceptual 
differences between Chinese students and expatriate teachers in some fundamental 
conceptions about language learning and teaching. Cultural incompatibilities derived 
from differing cultural values and beliefs seemed to have led to mismatches between 
teachers’ intentions and learners’ interpretations, to disparities in pedagogical and role 
expectations, and to conflicts in teacher-student relationships. It appeared that teaching 
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and learning were so socio-culturally conditioned, and teaching methodologies were also 
so context-specific that the transfer of the pedagogical expertise from one culture to 
another without regard to the local cultural values, expectations, history, and educational 
philosophies had led to learner resistance and teacher-learner conflicts. 



The solution to the conflicts derived from differences manifested in cultural values and 



belief systems should be sought through the development of cultural understanding. This 
study proposes making use of “border pedagogy” to transcend these culture-induced 
differences and to manage the conflicts for their positive effects. This approach embraces 
a positive attitude towards differences by creating a cultural synergy in which differing 
views are respected and accommodated, mutual trust and confidence built, common 
agendas shared, cultural borders crossed, and problems resolved. To achieve such a goal, 
cultural awareness, collaboration, reflection, inquiry, and multi-dimensional involvement 
are of critical importance to maximise the imported foreign expertise in English language 



teaching in China. 
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SUMMARY OF THE THESIS 



This study inquired into the cross-cultural perceptions of the place of English-speaking 
teachers teaching English to English language majors in Chinese tertiary institutions. A case 
study was conducted in 1997 in nine Chinese tertiary institutions in a southwestern province 
in the People’s Republic of China. Four groups of people participated in the survey: 
expatriate English language teachers, and Chinese university students, teachers, and 
administrators. The goal of the study was to identify the potential sources of the problems 
encountered by expatriate English language teachers in China in the process of the 
introduction of Western teaching pedagogies and to explore possible solutions to these 
problems. The study provided a systematic and empirical investigation in one geographical 
setting such that all sides of the issues were portrayed. 

On investigation, it seemed that the conflicts arose from the significant perceptual differences 
between Chinese students and expatriate teachers in some fundamental conceptions about 
language learning and teaching. Cultural incompatibilities derived from differing cultural 
values and beliefs seemed to have led to mismatches between teachers’ intentions and 
learners’ interpretations, to disparities in pedagogical and role expectations, and to conflicts 
in teacher-student relationships. It appeared that teaching and learning were so socio- 
culturally conditioned, and teaching methodologies were also so context-specific that the 
transfer of the pedagogical expertise from one culture to another without regard to the local 
cultural values, expectations, history, and educational philosophies had led to learner 
resistance and teacher-learner conflicts. 

The solution to the conflicts derived from differences manifested in cultural values and belief 
systems should be sought through the development of cultural understanding. This study 
proposes making use of “border pedagogy” to transcend these culture-induced differences and 
to manage the conflicts for their positive effects. This approach embraces a positive attitude 
towards differences by creating a cultural synergy in which differing views are respected and 
accommodated, mutual trust and confidence built, common agendas shared, cultural borders 
crossed, and problems resolved. To achieve such a goal, cultural awareness, collaboration, 
reflection, inquiry, and multi-dimensional involvement are of critical importance to maximise 
the imported foreign expertise in English language teaching in China. 
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CHAPTER ONE INTRODUCTION 



CHAPTER ONE 

INTRODUCTION 



This chapter identifies the research problems surrounding foreign teachers teaching in 
China by presenting my persona! account of experiences with foreign teachers, ii is 
followed by a description of the Chinese socio-political and cultural contexts in which this 
study is conducted. Then some key terms and concepts in relation to the present 
research: culture, values, beliefs, perceptions, roles and expectations are defined and 
discussed. Finally the chapter outlines the major concerns and the framework for this 
research and provides an overview of the thesis. _ 



LI A Personal Statement - Problem Identification 



This study was motivated by my long-standing observations of the conflicts that occurred 
between native English-speaking teachers (referred as “foreign teachers” hereafter) and 
Chinese English language majors. My personal experiences as a student, as a teacher and 
as an administrator, at a university in the People’s Republic of China, and my learning 
experiences abroad (England and Australia) prompted me to seek solutions to the 
dilemmas with which I was confronted. 

During my undergraduate years (1977-1980), as an English language major, I was 
taught by three foreign teachers. In retrospect, my classmates and I had always been 
waiting for better foreign teachers to appear than the ones who were teaching us, thinking 
that it was our bad luck that we were being taught by such “incompetent” teachers. The 
expectations lingered on until we graduated, but still most of us felt these expectations 
were never met. We did not know precisely what we had expected, but we vaguely 
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realised that what we had been offered was not what we had desired. We did not feel we 
had made much progress in the language itself except for some improvement in our 
listening and some understanding of geography, politics, and selected elements of culture. 
However, we still felt fortunate because we had been taught by native speakers. 

Later I entered the postgraduate program (1985-1987), majoring in English language 
and literature. My case was unusual because all the subject courses were taught by foreign 
teachers with doctoral degrees in linguistics and English literature. However, we did not 
appreciate these foreign teachers’ teaching and sometimes we strongly resisted it. I 
personally witnessed tensions and extreme cases of bitter hostilities between foreign 
teachers and my classmates. We were sometimes frustrated, helpless and desperate. The 
departmental administrators occasionally had to intervene to reconcile the differences. 
Mutual dissatisfaction seemed to frustrate everyone. What we were offered did not seem 
very useful. For example: we were taught by a foreign teacher to write an MA thesis. For 
the whole year, we were busy writing outlines, just like a table of contents in a book. 
Formally speaking, it was not thesis writing at all. Sadly, I did not know what a literature 
review was, nor did I know the different formats of citations and bibliography, until I 
came to Australia to pursue my doctoral studies. 

I received advanced teacher training in two of the six training centres organised by 
the Chinese Ministry of Education (1981-1983). All the teachers came from English- 
speaking countries, and most of them were highly experienced in training teachers in their 
own countries. We were taught how to use different teaching approaches. It was my 
impression at that time that there was strong resistance to the ideas being promoted and 
some foreign teachers also found it difficult to introduce Western teaching methodologies 
in China (see discussion in Light & Works, 1984; Oatey, 1990a, 1990b). We did not seem 
to have a shared agenda because, as I later realised, what we had expected was 
improvement in language competence rathe'r than an expansion of our visions of Western 
teaching methods. 

Later, I went to England from 1989 to 1990 for advanced study in an English 
department at a prestigious university. Initially, all the twelve Chinese students were 
grouped in one class. Unfortunately, the size of the class dwindled gradually because we 
did not like the way the teachers taught, where discussions and debates were the major 
modes of teaching. Finally, the class had to stop because no students came. Instead, we all 
went to other teachers’ classes (for local students) where transmission styles of teaching 
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were predominant, especially in English literature, discourse analysis, stylistics, and 
literary criticism. We appreciated such styles of teaching. 

I went back to China to take up both teaching and administrative responsibilities in 
my foreign language department. This time, I could hear stories from the all parties 
involved. Problems, very much similar in nature to those I had heard, observed and 
experienced before, occurred frequently. Students complained they had not learned much 
from foreign teachers, and at times demanded that foreign teachers be replaced by Chinese 
teachers. The following account by Sun (1990) might be appropriate to describe what the 
Chinese students felt about foreign teachers’ teaching: 

At the beginning, students always find the English courses organised by the foreign 
teachers interesting, vivid, and varied in form, but after some time they begin to get 
bored and start to complain. Some have said, “We learned nothing but a waste of 
time”; others have even begun to doubt the necessity of inviting foreign teachers 
from abroad. All of this has affected the positive view of inviting foreign teachers. 

(p. 78-79) 

Foreign teachers sometimes also lodged their complaints, but very often they felt very 
confident about their teaching. They tended to see the positive side of their teaching, 
unaware of students’ negative responses. There often existed a vast gap between the 
perceptions of the students and those of the foreign teachers. This to me was a puzzle. My 
personal observations indicated that most of the foreign teachers were very much 
committed to their teaching and were highly professional in their field. But the complaints 
were real. Problems did exist. The waning popularity of foreign teachers was indeed an 
observable fact. I did not know the very nature of these problems and their sources. I was 
sad to see the damaging effects on the very good intentions of foreign teachers and 
Chinese host institutions. It was these problems that motivated me to step on a scholarly 
path to investigate the fundamental issues and to look for some possible solutions to these 
problems and this is the central theme of this thesis. 
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1.2 Socio-Political and Cultural Contexts 

This section describes Chinese socio-political and cultural contexts to provide a basis for 
a better understanding of the situation on which this study is conducted. It points out that 
the socio-political and economic changes have generated the need for foreign teachers’ 
involvement in assisting China to upgrade its English ianguage teaching (ELT) standards, 
and that public will and government imperatives play a critical role in shaping the 
recruiting policies in China. It is argued that varying motivations embraced by different 
institutions and individuals at every level lead to different outcomes. 



1.2.1 The Chinese Political and Economic Imperatives 



China’s modernisation drive in an attempt to catch up with the most advanced 
countries of the world and the Chinese determination to open itself to the outside world 
(Wan, 1999) has urged China to learn from other countries, to become well informed of 
the scientific developments of the outside world, to rid itself of the past backwardness, 
and to “make use of intellectual resources of other countries by inviting foreigners to 
participate in key construction projects in various fields and to assist in education and 
technical innovation” (Deng, 1987, p. 22). Seeing the link between economy and 
scientific technology, Deng (1993, p. 377) argues that “faster economic development 
depends on scientific technology and education” (p. 377), that “scientific technology is the 
first production force,” and that “the future lies in science and technology” (pp. 377-378). 
He emphasises that “education should be oriented towards modernisation, towards the 
world, and towards the future” ( as cited in Wu, 1996, p. 17). 

Jiang Zemin (1997), the President of the People’s Republic of China, points out that 
the Chinese people suffered defeats and humiliations in the nineteenth century and they 
struggled for independence and explored ways to strengthen the nation in the twentieth 
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century. He believes that the twenty-first century would be an opportunity and a challenge 
for China’s revitalisation. The challenge, according to Li Lanqin (1995, 1999), the 
Chinese Vice-Premier, comes from the world competition surrounding science and 
technology, the key being the competition for talents ( rencai ). The strength of a nation is 
believed to be determined by the development of its science and technology (Liu, 1998). 
Therefore, Chinese contact with the outside world is becoming increasingly important. It 
is vital to merge China into the world community, to meet the challenges of the world, to 
educate future scientists, engineers, technicians, and all kinds of other professionals who 
will use foreign languages to keep themselves well informed about developments in 
science and technology in other parts of the world (Fu, 1986; Porter, 1990). China’s 
modernisation ambition, Ting (1987) says, calls for 

a drastic increase in contact with the rest of the world and thus a drastic increase in 
demand for people who can use foreign languages as a means of communication in 
foreign trade, in technological exchanges, in scientific fields, in diplomatic affairs, in 
tourist business, and in mass media, etc. (p. 54) 

As a result, “foreign language is seen as an essential tool in developing and changing the 
core of the country’s economic system” (Burnaby & Sun, 1989, p. 221). Foreign language 
expertise is seen as essential for the government to carry out its modernisation program, to 
develop its economy and trade, to maintain its diplomatic and cultural ties with other 
countries, and to “participate in and contribute to international knowledge networks” 
(Ross, 1992, p. 239). 

English, as an international language and as a key to wealth, prosperity, and 
scientific developments, has been chosen to assist China in its modernisation programs 
(Adamson, 1995; Fu, 1986; Xu, 1990; Dzau, 1990a, 1990b; Ting, 1987; Ross, 1992, 
1993). English is regarded as an important instrument for China to gain access to Western 
science and technology and to actively participate in “the global family of nations” (Ford, 
1988, p. 4). Learning the English language is considered to be the first step because, as 
the Chinese people have realised, “English is the preferred language of world trade and 
commerce, science and technology and international relations” (Ford, 1988, p. 4), and a 
large proportion of the annual world output of research papers and scholarly articles is 
published in English (Swales, 1985). English has become the dominant international 
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language functioning as “the international gatekeeper” (Pennycook, 1994, p. 18). Without 
competence in the language, it is impossible to gain access to Western science and 
technology, to the English-dominated “domains of popular culture, international academic 
relations, and other forms of international information transfer” (Ford, 1988, p. 19). Under 
such circumstances, to operate in international academic relations, students, scholars, 
scientists, researchers need a high level of competence in English to pursue their studies. 

English teaching, closely connected with the Chinese perception of the importance 
of education in its economic and political infrastructures, has enabled thousands of 
foreign teachers to participate in the English program in almost all universities and 
colleges in China (Ting, 1987; Burnaby & Sun, 1989). Foreign teachers’ participation, as 
a “barometer”, has always been closely associated with national and international political 
and socio-cultural changes (Ross, 1992; Macmillan, 1990; Hayhoe, 1986, 1991). 

The government imperative has motivated individual interests. In turn, there has 
been a dramatic increase in the public demand for English language knowledge. English 
language teaching has thus become the biggest enterprise in foreign language programs in 
China, and perhaps in the world (Cortazzi & Jin, 1996a; Zhao & Campbell, 1995). China 
now claims the largest EFL learning population in the world (McKnight, 1994), more than 
63 million in secondary schools and tertiary institutions, not including the extra-mural 
learners and self-directed learners. 1 Ford (1988) indicates that “there are more Chinese 
currently studying English than there are Americans. Estimates range as high as 250 
million Chinese students of English” (p. 2). For example, in Shenzhen, a newly 
developed city in the south-eastern China, with a population of about one million, it was 
reported that over half a million people had learned or were learning English (Yi, 1997). 
According to Yi, these people learn English to participate in international exchange and 
cooperation, to enhance their competence in the increasingly competitive society, and to 
improve their work efficiency. 

English learning is no longer a foreign imposition as it was in the 19th century 
(Bastid, 1987). It is no longer viewed suspiciously as it was in the late 1970s and early 
1980s (Porter, 1987, 1990). At the state level, “English is valued for the contribution it 
can make to China’s modernisation” (McKnight, 1994, p. 49). At the individual level, the 
purpose of learning English varies from person to person. Dzau (1990a) describes 
studying English in China as “prestigious -- the vogue, the fashion, the rage” (p.2). 
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English proficiency, in Dzau’s opinion, is regarded as the key to opportunities to 
promotion, advancement, better jobs with better pay, better business prospects, and better 
opportunities for study and travel abroad. All in all, English learning is associated with 
both national and personal interests (Ford, 1988). 

The government’s ideological, political and economic imperatives instil the belief in 
the general public that foreign language teaching is an inseparable part of the Chinese 
modernisation program (Ross, 1992). Such a favourable government open-door policy has 
motivated Chinese tertiary institutions to employ foreign experts to meet the needs of 
Chinese individuals as well as the university’s opening to the outside world. As language 
experts, in Philipson’s (1992) words, they are expected to serve as “models for the local 
teachers” (p. 192). Native speakers are believed to be the ideal in teaching the language. 



1.2.2 Motivations for Chinese Host Institutions 



Encouraged by the government’s call for increasing openness to the West to support 
economic development, Chinese universities and colleges vie with one another to employ 
foreign teachers. The motivations vary from university to university, but are all related to 
a “desire to advance in the realms of science and technology” (Porter, 1990, p. 70). 
However, it is also observed that foreign teachers are employed for different self-defined 
motives: to serve as agents bridging Chinese and foreign universities in teaching and 
research, to boost the host university’s national and international image, to compensate 
for a teacher shortage (Porter, 1990), or to fill the gaps of knowledge in certain areas and 
disciplines (Mahoney, 1990). There are as many diverse needs as there are universities 
(Muehl & Muehl, 1992). 

As the money for the employment is allocated by the Central Government or by the 
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provincial government 2 (Thurston et al., 1994), universities and colleges compete with 
one another to obtain the government-allocated budget to make use of foreign expertise. 
Some employ foreign teachers “to take charge of certain classroom teaching work” and 
some “to take the lead in creating an English-speaking environment in the institution” 
(Chen & Leng, 1990, p. 63). Most institutions, it is reported, use native English speakers 
as models for Chinese students and teachers (Porter, 1990; Tumer-Gottschang & Reed, 
1987). Native speakers, seen as key holders to wealth and power, are preferred and 
deferred to. Phillipson (1992) describes such a phenomenon as the “native speaker 
fallacy” (p. 192) in which the native speaker is taken for granted as the best teacher and 
the ideal model for non-native speakers. The “native speaker fallacy” holds that 

the native speaker serves as the model who can personify the native speaker abstracted 
and reified in works on standard grammar and vocabulary and in ‘received 
pronunciation’, and which teaching materials and sound recording seek to reanimate. 

The teacher who is a native speaker is the best embodiment of the target and norm for 
learners. (Phillipson, 1992, p. 194) 

The fallacy that recognises native speakers’ superiority as language teachers reinforces 
“rigid stereotypes held by members of society, language teaching institutions, and 
teachers in particular” (Ryan, 1998, p. 151) and “their status venerated and seemingly 
assured in the field” and their role highly idealised (Firth & Wagner, 1997, p. 285) as “the 
uncrowned King of linguistics” (Mey, 1981, p. 73). 

The native-speaker-ideal notion has many implications in the Chinese educational 
contexts. It justifies both recruitment policies and practices. As Sansome and Du (1988) 
point out “the presence of a foreign teacher makes a course more ‘saleable’” (as cited in 
Sunderland, 1990, p. 239). In the Chinese perception, “without foreigners, a college or 
university has little or no prestige” (Porter, 1990, p. 80). Seeing the perceived reputation 
from hosting foreign teachers, seeing the benefits in the employment, institutions that 
have not been authorised to employ foreign experts and foreign teachers have caught up 



2 Each year, the Chinese central government allocates a large sum of foreign currency to the local 
governments and the local government reallocates money to different universities, colleges, and research 
institutions for recruiting foreign experts and teachers to teach courses that Chinese teachers cannot teach or 
to do joint research with Chinese teachers and researchers. The money cannot be used for other purposes. 
The unused money has to be returned to the government. 
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to share such a reputation and benefits, and have also begun to employ foreigners, without 
thinking if they are really needed or if they are getting their money’s worth (Porter, 1990). 

Motivations and perceptions can greatly influence the outcomes (Good & Brophy, 
1987; Eccles & Wigfield, 1985). The Chinese host institution’s perceptions and motives 
can lead to different results of recruiting practices. Foreign teachers’ motivations to teach 
in China can also seriously affect their teaching outcomes. This will be reviewed in the 
following subsection. 



1.2.3 Motivations of Foreign Teachers Going to Teach in China 



Just as different host institutions have different motivations for employing foreign 
teachers, foreign teachers also have different purposes for going to teach in China (Orton, 
1990). The majority of them go to China in an attempt to help China promote English 
language teaching and learning, introduce the latest research findings and theories in 
language teaching and learning, and test and develop these theories in teaching practice in 
China (Maley, 1984, 1985, 1986a, 1986b), and impart to Chinese students and teachers 
new ideas, values, beliefs, and pedagogical expertise (Byron & Macmillan, 1990; Hird, 
1996). Some export their educational technology to China (Sampson, 1984) in an attempt 
to quicken its English teaching reforms and to update its English curricula, syllabi, 
textbooks, and teaching and learning theories, and at the same time to fulfil their 
professional role and experiment in their use of their expertise (Cumming, 1987). 

However, not all foreign teachers go to China for one single purpose only (Porter, 
1987, 1990; Orton, 1990). Some go to teach in China out of their romantic interest in 
China’s long history, civilisation, political and historic changes (Orton, 1990; Muehl and 
Muehl, 1992). To many foreigners, working and living in China is a prospect that they 
have dreamed of for years (Tumer-Gottschang & Reed, 1987). China is such a mysterious 
place to them that they wish to go and see it in person, and teaching is the only way for 
them and the family to get there without major expense (MacKinnon, 1983). Some go to 
teach for research reasons. MacKinnon (1983) believes that his experience of working in 
China was worth time and professional face in that his ability to do effective research had 
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been enormously enhanced. Some teach in China because they cannot find a suitable job 
at home (Porter, 1990) and experiences in EFL teaching in China can help them fill out 
their curriculum vitae (Orton, 1990). Some teach in China in order to learn the Chinese 
language and culture as teaching provides them with financial support (Salzman, 1986). 
Some go to China in order to marry a Chinese person, a dream held since childhood, and 
teaching can possibly provide such an opportunity (Porter, 1990). Other foreigners go to 
teach in China as practising teachers in order to get some credits for the courses they 
undertake in their home countries (Orton, 1995). 

Some, under the guise of being teachers, teach in China on a religious mission to 
convert Chinese into Christians (Tumer-Gottschang, 1987). As proselytisation is strictly 
forbidden in China, teaching can therefore be a good channel for foreign missionaries. 
Porter (1990) has observed that in the past, it was the missionaries who made requests to 
enter China, but now it is the Chinese government that invites them to teach in China. The 
word teach contains different interpretations. To the Chinese government, it means to 
teach English, but to the missionaries, it is to create “an environment that might lead to a 
greater Christian presence in China” (Porter 1990, p. 77). The primary goal of such 
people in China is, therefore, to win more converts to their religion, rather than to teach 
the language. Porter claims that these missionaries, cheaper than other foreigners, seem to 
be more appreciated by the Chinese hosts who need teachers so badly that they ignore the 
carefully disguised motivations of the missionaries. Many foreigners feel very much 
surprised that “these modern-day missionaries now move about China openly espousing 
their beliefs” (Porter, 1990, p. 59). 

In the perceptions of the Chinese hosts, “the foreigners are realistic. They are mostly 
interested in China, and teaching is the best way to get here and see it” (Porter, 1990, p. 
66). Different foreign teachers embrace different motivations. It can be expected that these 
different motivations can also yield different outcomes, that Chinese good intentions and 
hospitality can be vulnerably exploited (Booz, 1983), and that the reputation of foreign 
teachers can be tarnished. Porter (1990) has observed, for example, that not all foreign 
teachers are seriously committed to English language teaching. One of his informants 
confessed, 

One thing I’ll recognise straight away is that it’s more selfish on my part. You know, 

there is none of this idea that I’m going over there [China] to impart knowledge to 
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these people, ‘cause that’s rubbish. You learn a hundred times more than you ever, 
ever give them. Teaching ESL is a horse to ride. 1 knew it was a pretty good way to 
get a job overseas, (p. 75) 

In short, both Chinese host institutions and foreign teachers have different 
motivations. These various motivations may lead to different expectations. The 
mismatched or conflicting expectations can possibly generate an array of problems 
manifest in the language classroom. The following subsection will explore the possible 
consequences of these differing motivations in the recruiting practices. 



1.2.4 Recruitment Policies, Practices, and Consequences 



China maintains a highly centralised educational system that was constructed on the 
Soviet model in which state control and authority played a crucial role (Li & Walkers, 
1997; Szalay et al., 1994; Porter, 1990; Bastid, 1987). Recruitment of foreign teachers is 
no exception. With the increasing demand for foreign teachers at universities, the Foreign 
Experts Bureau of the State Council issued guidelines in 1985 regarding Information on 
the Recruitment of Foreign Experts which spelled out the conditions for the recruitment. 
As language teachers, they 

(1) Should have a relatively high attainment in their own language and literature 3 . 

(2) Should have been engaged in regular language teaching or the teaching of 
literature at university or college levels or should have been regular language or 
literature teachers for five years or more in senior high schools, and possess a 
senior high school teacher’s certificate. 

(3) Should have obtained an MA or higher degree. 

(Translation by Tumer-Gottschang & Reed, 1987, p. 175) 



3 In the Chinese understanding, language learning and literary studies are inseparable. The department that 
engages in foreign language teaching is called “the Department of Foreign Languages and Literature”. 
Therefore one who teaches the language is expected to know literature of the target language. 
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The conditions are meant to be complied with by host institutions. The recruitment 
practice, however, presents another side of the picture. Influenced by the “native-speaker 
fallacy” which may be interpreted as a conception that any native speaker can teach 
his/her language, many Chinese administrators do not realise that a good language teacher 
is not bom but educated. Misled by the fallacy, pressed for the expertise of English native 
speakers, coupled with benefits and subsequent reputations from the recruitment, some 
Chinese administrators of the host institutions tend to ignore the government recruitment 
requirements. So long as the applicants have an MA or PhD degree, they are likely to be 
employed, heedless of their past teaching experiences, their speciality and their interest 
(Price, 1984; Maley, 1986a; Mullane, 1984). The presence of foreign teachers is 
associated with boosting the image of the institution by having foreigners there as a 
window dressing in spite of the fact that these foreigners may not be needed. Porter 
(1990) reports, 

This [the presence of foreign teachers] was just window dressing. They gave us a 
nice banquet, and they took us to an opera. It was a very fun kind of thing. ... I think 
they wanted to know what we were thinking. The better to keep an eye on us or to 
know where dissension is. (p. 64) 

It seems that nobody cares whether the employment of foreigners is worth the state 
money. Maley (1986a) has sharply criticised such Chinese criteria for recruiting foreign 
teachers: “If it walks, and talks English, and has an MA or Ph.D., it is O.K” (p. 106). He 
deplores such malpractice in terms of human waste all over China, 

-- with the “see China and die” brigade, who are here for the experience, and are 
neither qualified for, nor capable of, doing an honest job of teaching. 

-- with teachers of history or whatever, possessing Ph.D.s or M.A.s, completely at 
sea, trying to come to terms with teaching their own language for the first time. 

-- with well-qualified TESL professional often working well below their capacity on 
language improvement courses which could clearly be done by less qualified 
teachers, (pp. 106-107) 

There are strongly negative opinions from foreign teachers about such a collage of 
professionals, the “see China and die” brigade, the non-professionals in EFL/ESL, and the 
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spouses who may not have any qualifications for teaching their language (Porter, 1990). 
Under such circumstances, the professionals’ expertise may be under-used while other 
people’s expertise (or no expertise for some) may be misused or overused (Porter, 1990; 
Orton, 1990; Mcllwrath, 1996). Booz (1983) comments, 

On a people-to-people basis, a good American teacher can create a lot of good will, 
adding to the large latent amount that is already there in China. A bad one can give 
ammunition to the xenophobia that is already there in large amounts, (p. 1208) 

The Chinese indiscriminate recruitment practice has caused an influx of incompetent 
foreign teachers, the “rejects” of foreign universities (Porter, 1990), to the Chinese ELT 
programs. Maley (1986a) has complained that it is a “waste of state money on salaries” to 
employ unqualified and incompetent foreign teachers, a “waste of student’s energy on 
teachers who do not deserve the effort, [a] waste of expertise being under-used; and [a] 
waste of goodwill between the teacher, the learner and the institution” (p. 107). 

Not only do the Chinese administrators believe in the native-speaker fallacy, many 
English-speaking speakers also hold the fallacy to be truth. Porter (1990) reported the case 
of an untrained language teacher who said, 



1 feel that even if my methods are not that good, whatever you do as a native speaker 
you are not going to lose a whole lot. Even if you bomb out, at least they have heard 
English, (pp. 49-50) 



The view indicates that the contribution to Chinese English teaching by such teachers is 
largely their ability to speak the language rather than professional knowledge of how to 
teach the language (Maley, 1986a; Mullane, 1984; Orton, 1990). The teaching by 
unqualified teachers has seriously damaged the reputation of foreign teachers in China. 
Blatchford (1983) points out, 

I regret to say that while well-meaning, the efforts of some groups in the United 
States have exploited the notion of friendship and have sent people who were 
unqualified in the field of teaching English as a foreign language, and in so doing, 
such organisations have done China -- and the TEFL profession -- a disservice. This 
has produced disillusionment with TEFL among the Chinese. ... In many cases, good 
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will is indeed what is appropriate and that lack of understanding of the principles of 
second language acquisition does not necessarily mean that an untrained person 
cannot learn on the job or teach English well. Rather, for the large sums of precious 
foreign exchange that China is expending, on foreign experts, I wish there were more 
understanding of expert qualifications in teacher selection, (pp. 1022-1023) 

On the part of the students as well as the host institutions, however, their hunger for 
knowledge, their veneration of the West, and their traditional concern for harmony 
(Cortazzi & Jin, 1996a) nave overwhelmed ail the complaints and made foreign teachers 
feel that “no matter what their particular situation, ... their contribution to China’s 
modernisation effort is deeply appreciated” (Tumer-Gottschang & Reed, 1987, p. 108). 

Inviting foreign teachers to teach at Chinese tertiary institutions is a government 
policy aimed at catching up with the West in science and technology. The government 
imperative and public will motivate the Chinese institutions to vie with one another to 
employ foreign teachers, with varying motives. Foreign teachers going to teach in China 
also have different motivations. These motivations may lead to both satisfactory and 
unsatisfactory consequences in ELT programs in China. 



1.3 Introduction of the Research Topic 



In this section, I will first outline how cultural values and beliefs can exert a powerful 
influence upon people’s perceptions, interpretations, conceptions of teaching and learning, 
roles, expectations, and classroom behaviour by reviewing relevant literature to provide a 
theoretical basis for this study. Finally the major themes of this research will be provided. 
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1.3.1 Theoretical Perspectives 



Solutions to the problems being studied cannot be technical ones. Teaching and 
learning involve many socio-cultural factors, and the inquiry will situate itself in cross- 
cultural studies by identifying the differences in cultural values and beliefs, which may be 
possible sources of the problems under investigation. To achieve this aim, this study 
intends to answer the following overarching question: How do cultural perceptions of 
Chinese students and English-speaking teachers in China influence their classroom 
performance? The following figure provides the framework of this research: 




Figure 1.1 The framework of the thesis 

This study will, as the figure indicates, investigate the influence of cultural values and 
beliefs on the participants’ perceptions, their interpretative frameworks, their concepts of 
learning and teaching, teacher-student relationships, role expectations, and their classroom 
performance. 

Implied in the figure is the notion that the potential for teacher-student conflicts 
exists when teachers and students come from different cultures with different cultural 
values, beliefs and perceptions. Culture, “a source of identity” and “a sort of theatre where 
various political and ideological causes engage one another” (Said, 1993, p. xiii & p. xiv), 
plays a crucial role in shaping the perceptual processes of teachers and students in such a 
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way that they develop culturally prescribed interpretative frameworks or “perceptual sets” 
(Porter, 1972, p. 5), which affect their readings and interpretations of the meanings of 
their classroom performance. 

As a part of culture, people’s beliefs can also strongly influence their perceptual 
processes, their meaning-making system and their behaviour (Pepitone, 1994; Pandy, 
1990; Clifford, 1993; Ulychny, 1996; Edge, 1996; Richards, 1996). Embedded in socially 
constructed “ways of life” (Young, 1996, p. 35), and governed by cultural norms, the 
interpretative framework can generate problems if different participants lack a knowledge 
of the set of cultural rules used to interpret one another’s conduct. In this way, Young 
believes, 

Meaning is something like a mathematical curve, drawn to fit a set of data points. 
Sometimes it proves difficult to draw such a curve and the failure to do so highlights 
certain data points as anomalous or “difficult”. It is when this happens that a 
“communication problem” may be said to have arisen, (p. 120) 

It is especially true of intercultural communication where “the problem for intercultural 
understanding then becomes a problem of incommensurability between sets of rules” 
(Young, 1996, p. 35), and where people’s behaviour does not seem to conform to existing 
values, beliefs, and expectations. Conflicts become inevitable in spite of the good 
intentions of all participants. Ryan (1998) draws our attention to “a philosophy of 
conflict” in which teachers and learners read the text differently. Ryan believes that “it is 
the interaction that naturally creates tension” (p. 15 1) in cross-cultural settings. 

Disparities in interpretations will result in different role understandings and 
expectations in the interactional process by which different participants “create, relate, 
organise and realise meaning” (Riley, 1985, p. 2). Between teachers and students, there 
exists a role boundary which seriously influences teacher-student roles and expectations 
(Cortazzi & Jin, 1996a; Craig, 1995), and role conflicts are likely to arise when the 
boundary is breached and expectations unfulfilled (Coleman, 1996a, 1996b; Shamin, 
1996b; Cortazzi, 1990; Widdowson, 1987, 1992b; Thorp, 1991; Lutz, 1990; Hofstede, 
1986, 1991; Kramsch, 1994). These culturally-based expectations, derived from social 
norms and communication rules, intergroup attitudes and stereotypes, are rarely explicitly 
articulated (Coleman, 1996a; Shamin, 1996a, 1996b; Gudykunst, 1994; Nunan, 1996; 
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Cortazzi, 1990). However, both teachers and students judge the appropriateness of their 
actions and the behaviours of teachers on the basis of these expectations. Cortazzi (1990) 
maintains that it is the degree of proximity of the congruence of teacher-student 
expectations that plays a significant role in the success or failure of language teaching and 
learning: 

Where such expectations are congruent, or at least close, language learning will 
probably be that much easier. If the expectations are very diverse they may well 
constitute barriers to learning. This is especially likely to be the case when very 
different expectations are not recognised by teachers and students. ( p. 55) 

The congruence, however, is difficult to achieve as teachers and students rarely share a 
common “agenda”, even in the same culture, let alone across different cultures (Edge, 
1996). Consequently, dissonance is highly likely as all participants tend to perceive one 
another’s behaviour as “illogical”, “vague”, and “unclear” (Coleman, 1996a, p. 8). The 
next section relates these cultural issues to an outline of the major themes of this thesis. 



1.3.2 Major Themes of the Thesis 

The specific subject of this study is cross-cultural perceptions of the place of 
English-speaking teachers teaching English in China. The main contention is that cultural 
differences in values and beliefs play a significant role in influencing teacher’s and 
student’s perceptions, concepts of teaching and learning, roles, expectations, and 
meaning-making systems. Teaching methodologies and teachers’ mindsets, socio- 
culturally shaped, become problematic when local relevance and socio-cultural and 
political concerns are taken into account. Clashes in values and beliefs will inevitably lead 
to conflicts in teacher-student relationships and in pedagogical practices. The goal of this 
research is to identify the specific nature of the cross-cultural conflicts surrounding 
foreign teachers’ teaching in China and to explore some possible ways to bridge the 
differences. 

In exporting educational expertise from the contexts in which it is believed to be 
successful to the Chinese educational contexts, many foreign teachers have experienced 
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enormous difficulties (Yu, 1984; Light & Works, 1984; Morrison, 1989; Ford, 1988; 
Porter, 1987, 1990; Orton, 1990; Mcllwraith, 1996; Pennycook, 1996) since many 
Chinese teachers and students tend to appreciate their own ways of teaching and learning, 
which are perceived to be as effective as, or more effective than, Western methods in their 
cultural contexts (Zhang, 1995; Wan, 1997; Cortazzi & Jin, 1996a, 1996b). If this were 
not the case, it is assumed that Chinese teachers would use Western methods to offset the 
shortcomings in their own methods (Wu, 1983a, 1983b; Cortazzi & Jin, 1996a, 1996b; 
Rao, 1996). Teacher-student conflicts have created a “wall” between foreign teachers and 
Chinese students (Murray, 1982; Morrison, 1989; Orton, 1990; McKnight, 1994). As a 
result, the good intentions embraced by all parties seem to have been thwarted (Booz, 
1983; Porter, 1990; Mcllwratih, 1996; Wan, 1997; Li, 1998b). Some foreign teachers go 
to China in high spirits, but come back home disappointed, frustrated, and hostile (Maley, 
1986a; Porter, 1990; Mcllwraith, 1996). The Chinese host institutions also seem to be 
unhappy with the technological transference and foreign teachers’ pedagogical practices 
(Wu, 1983a; Yu, 1984; Blatchford, 1983; Sampson, 1984; Porter, 1987, 1990; Shu, 1988; 
Zhang, 1995; Cortazzi & Jin, 1996a, 1996b; Wan, 1997; Li, 1998a, 1998b). The value of 
expatriate involvement in teaching English as a foreign language (EFL) in China has been 
called into question (Diamond, 1983; Sun, 1990; McKnight, 1994; Wan, 1997). English 
teaching pedagogies developed in and monopolised by the West have become problematic 
in their implementation in the Chinese educational contexts (Maley, 1984, 1985; Yu, 
1984; Burnaby & Sun, 1989; Pennycook, 1994; McKnight, 1994; Craig, 1995; Scollon & 
Scollon, 1995; Rao, 1996; Wan, 1997; Wen & Johnson, 1997; Li, 1998a, 1998b). 

This research is directed to an understanding of the possible sources of the conflicts 
between Chinese students and foreign teachers informed by cross-cultural perspectives. It 
is based on a premise that teaching and learning cannot be divorced from the broad socio- 
cultural and political contexts in which they occur (Edge, 1996; Coleman, 1996a; 
Pennycook, 1990; 1994; Holliday, 1994a, 1994b, 1996, 1997), and that teachers and 
students, as an archetypal role pair (Hofstede, 1986), hold differing values, beliefs, 
perceptions, and meaning-making systems about their roles and responsibilities, derived 
from their enculturation and socialisation (Allwright, 1996; Cortazzi & Jin, 1996a; Craig, 
1995; Bullough et al., 1986), which can cause teacher-student tensions, role conflicts, 
conceptual conflicts, and miscommunication (Nussbaum & Novick, 1982; Olson, 1992; 
Fereshteh, 1997). 
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The roles of foreign teachers in Chinese classrooms cannot be defined easily. They 
are teachers, language models, cultural ambassadors, value transmitters, and probably “the 
engineers of the human souls.” 4 The diftuseness and diversity of their roles, which do not 
have a single established equivalence in the Chinese social hierarchies, compound the 
communicative problems in their interactions with Chinese administrators, students, and 
teachers (Mahoney, 1990; Muehl & Muehl, 1992; Ross, 1993). Their awarded title of 
“foreign experts”, which entails very high, to the extent of being unrealistic, role 
expectations (T. Scovel, 1983; Porter, 1990; Ross, 1993), implies the hidden conflicts 
deriving from unmet expectations (Brennan & Miao, 1982; Maley, 1986a; Harvey, 1985; 
Shu, 1988; Mcllwraith, 1996; Wan, 1997). 

Much of these unmet expectations are associated with the cultural differences as 
manifested in the introduction of Western teaching pedagogies. (Orton, 1990; Cortazzi & 
Jin, 1996a, 1996b). The transference of one pedagogical model from one cultural context 
to another may suggest cultural penetration or cultural imperialism (Pennycook, 1994) 
which is imperceptible to the participants (Sampson, 1984). Pedagogical incompatibilities 
become potential sources of misunderstandings and teacher-student clashes (Craig, 1995). 
In fact, the implementation of teaching methodologies is a form of imposition of cultural 
values, and cultural compatibility has become a serious issue for consideration (Allwright, 
1988; Widdowson, 1993; Cortazzi & Jin, 1996a). 

Western teaching approaches are often seen as exotic in China and students often 
become confused with what the teacher expects of them in a seemingly unsupportive 
environment where the discourse of oracy, discussion, debate and participation becomes 
the dominant mode of teaching (Shu, 1988; Caiger et al., 1996; Wan, 1997). The Chinese 
self, shaped through socialisation, tends to act “in accordance with the anticipated 
expectations of others and social norms” (Markus & Kitayama, 1991, p. 228), and seems 
to become disoriented in the classroom discourse emphasised by foreign teachers (Wan, 
1997). The discourse suggests that it can “facilitate an environment conducive to 
learning” (Garside, 1998, p. 68) by replacing the “outmoded, didactic, lecture and drill- 
based models of instruction” (Paul, 1990, p. 40), by renouncing the teacher’s role as 
“dispensing knowledge” and “delivering the curriculum” (Schmuck & Schmuck, 1997, p. 
259), and by giving students a role of responsibility for their own learning (Craig, 1995). 
The discourse becomes problematic in the Chinese educational contexts where the 



4 A popular saying in China. 
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authoritative discourse is stressed and the primary role of a teacher as an authority is to 
teach whereas the major role of a student being an “empty vessel” is to receive, absorb, 
and digest the knowledge transmitted by the teacher (Cortazzi & Jin, 1996a, 1996b; 
Holliday, 1997; Wan, 1997; Burnaby & Sun, 1989; Scollon & Scollon,1995; Craig, 1995; 
Lewin et al., 1994; Crook, 1990; Paine, 1992). Chinese students are pulled and pushed by 
conflicting ideologies and different sets of goals in choosing the most appropriate forms 
of discourse because every so often “the education or experience which is valued in one 
system is devalued in one or more of the other systems to which a person belongs” 
(Scollon & Scollon, 1995, p. 204). The pushing and pulling test Chinese students’ 
accommodating capabilities, add learning alternatives to, or assist them in changing, their 
epistemological repertoire, widen their visionary horizons, and at the same time create 
problems in teacher-student relationships when pedagogical relevance is considered. 

In speaking of pedagogical relevance, Nayar (1989) reminded expatriate teachers 
not to “vigorously or over-zealously” glorify their teaching methodologies “as the 
universal ideal” because “the student overseas needs English not to be ‘educated, 
civilised, cultured and cultivated’ but only as a tool for specific objective in life” (p. 31). 
Following this line of argument, English teaching should, therefore, take as its priorities 
the values, needs and expectations of the particular country, as Widdowson (1994) has put 
it, “English and English teaching are proper to the extent that they are appropriate, not to 
the extent that they are appropriated” (p. 389). This view of appropriateness is in line with 
socio-cultural and political concerns rather than the teacher’s own subjective 
interpretation. Fighting against Chinese tradition and trying to change Chinese cultural 
values to fit Western models can become counterproductive (Sampson, 1984; Orton, 
1990; Garrott, 1992, 1995; Hird, 1996; Cortazzi & Jin, 1996a). Violent cultural 
imposition has to be avoided. 

If cultural imposition is to be avoided, expatriate teachers need to be aware of 
students’ cultural values, history, lived experiences, subjectivities (Pennycook, 1994) and 
the context that influences and shapes their behaviour (Edge, 1996; Pennycook, 1994; 
Barrow, 1990; Cortazzi, 1990). Teachers’ pedagogical adaptation to fit students’ learning 
needs is widely accepted as more desirable than forcing students to comply with teachers’ 
values and beliefs (Widdowson, 1993; Hird, 1996; McLaughlin, 1995; Li, 1998b). 
Matching teachers’ intentions mediated through pedagogies with students’ expectations 
becomes an important task (Kumaravadivelu, 1991). At the same time, Chinese students, 
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teachers and administrators also need to develop cultural competence to accommodate 
differences, and to make the best use of these differences that are beneficial to break the 
inertia embedded in their cultural and educational traditions. Change cannot take place 
when foreign teachers, acting as agents of change, try to promote changes through their 
expertise while other participants remain distant, unresponsive, or defiant. 

Conflicts can be devastating if not well managed, but they can also be very useful if 
the participants can share, respect, and accommodate one another’s views and are willing 
to adopt an attitude to learn and to challenge their existing fundamental cultural values 
and beliefs. Establishing synergetic and collaborative cultures will facilitate such 
accommodating processes (Cortazzi & Jin, 1996a). In such cultures, different voices, 
narratives and counter-narratives can be heard. A fully developed voice can become a 
form of political action to reshape educational conceptions, and to facilitate a question- 
posing process and the development of solutions to the problems (Gitlin, 1990; 
Pennycook, 1994). This research attempts to highlight the voices of four groups of people 
equally involving in the English language teaching programs in China: foreign teachers, 
Chinese students, administrators and teachers (an extension of the student category as 
many of them have been taught by foreign teachers). It is their voices, views, and concerns 
that become the key elements of this research project. 

This study aims to investigate the cross-cultural perceptions of the place of English- 
speaking teachers teaching English to English language majors in Chinese tertiary 
institutions. It is based on the premise that differences in beliefs, perceptions, 
expectations and beliefs reflecting cultural values might contribute to mismatches 
between teachers’ intentions and learners’ interpretations, to conflicts in teacher-student 
relationships, to disparities in participants’ perceptual frameworks, and to divergences in 
pedagogical and role expectations. In order to provide a basis for understanding of 
perceptions of the place and behaviours of expatriate teachers, Chinese socio-cultural and 
political contexts are described and a systematic and empirical investigation is undertaken 
in one geographical setting such that issues as seen by all parties involved can be 
portrayed. 
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1.4 Overview of the Study 

Chapter One (this chapter) identified the research problem, provided the situational 
contexts and the theoretical framework related to the study, and outlined the major themes 
of the research. 

Chapter Two provides a review of previous work relevant to the present study. It 
explores change theories and conditions for conceptual accommodation. Then the chapter 
It reviews the disparities in role beliefs and expectations between Chinese students and 
foreign teachers and the consequences of these disparities in pedagogical practices. The 
research questions derived from the review of literature are presented at the end of the 
chapter. 

Chapter Three describes the methodological foundations of the study. The chapter 
first presents the major themes of the study, and then it argues for and explains why 
certain data-collecting instruments were used and why the four study groups were selected 
for the research. The chapter also discusses the actual data-collecting procedures, 
methodological limitations, and ethical issues involved in this study. 

In Chapter Four, I report the findings from this study in four major paradigms: 
Chinese perceptions of foreign teachers’ positive roles, selection issues and consequences, 
disparities in pedagogical expectations and teacher-student clashes. The chapter suggests 
that the problems with foreign teachers’ teaching in China are multi-dimensional, 
involving a myriad of cultural perspectives, misperceptions, and misunderstandings. 

The central argument of the thesis is synthesised in Chapters Five and Six. Chapter 
Five analyses the variables in intercultural communications, the diversity and 
complexities of learner needs, the differences between English as a second language and 
English as a foreign language, the problematic features of the discourse of oracy and 
participation, and some major pragmatic constraints related to the Chinese recruitment 
practices. 

Chapter Six is concerned with some possible solutions to the problems. It examines 
the importance of foreign teachers’ awareness in the language, the establishment of 
collaborative and synergetic cultures to assist all participants in successfully crossing one 
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another’s cultural borders. The chapter then presents some views on how to maximise 
foreign expertise. 

Chapter Seven concludes the thesis by outlining the major findings and implications 
in this study. The aspects of the contribution by this research, and suggestions for future 
research are discussed at the end of the chapter. 
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CHAPTER TWO 

ROLES, EXPECTATIONS, AND PEDAGOGIES 



This chapter reviews the literature related to the changing discourse in China and the 
associated changes in perceptions, roles, beliefs, and expectations. The concept of change 
and accommodation will be introduced. It is argued that conceptual change is closely 
associated with participants’ interpretative frameworks embedded in their cultural values, 
beliefs, and expectations. The chapter points out that one’s perceptions, subjective in 
nature, affect one’s role expectations and behaviours. Differing perceptions derived from 
different cultural values and beliefs can contribute significantly to disparities in role 
beliefs and pedagogical expectations and to clashes in teacher-student relationships. The 
chapter then, will shift its focus to the discussion of the missing paradigm in previous 
research to justify the present study. Finally, the chapter will present the research 
questions proposed for this research. 



2.1 The Discourse of Change 



It was argued in Chapter One that Chinese social needs, the public will and the 
government imperatives made possible foreign teachers’ involvement in ELT in China to 
upgrade English teaching standards in the country. Foreign teachers and their expertise are 
often seen as agents of change in the process of Chinese educational and social 
transformation (Bastid, 1987; Ford, 1988; Porter, 1990; Ji, 1996). The dynamics of social 
changes and perspectives of globalisation in education and market economy necessitate 
national educational restructuring (Adamson, 1995; Camoy, 1998). The discourse of 
change prevails in every aspect of the Chinese society in the China’s drive to upgrade its 
educational standards to conform to Western educational standards by breaking its 
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national boundaries, by opening itself up to the outside world, and by introducing foreign 
expertise and innovations (Huang, 1998). To achieve such an aim, foreign teachers’ 
expertise may serve as catalytic agent to accelerate the speed of Chinese educational 
transformation. 

Change has been a catch word in the post-modern era with different meanings and 
implications (Hargreaves, 1994). Synonymous with the word are terms such as 
innovation, renewal, restructuring, transformation, re-orientation, evolution, revolution, 
and modernisation. Change is ubiquitous (Hinings & Greenwood, 1988). The need for 
change, explicit or implicit, is stimulated by either internal or external forces (Beckhard & 
Harris, 1987). Change involves individual and organisational intentions, priorities, and 
plans. Relevant to the present discussion is the concept of planned change. Planned 
change originates from the need of the system to improve its functioning, to maximise 
external or internal expertise and to bring about desired outcomes, and it involves a 
deliberate, intentional and explicit decision to engage in a change program (Levy & 
Merry, 1986). 

Planned change includes two components: first-order change and second-order 
change. According to Levy and Merry (1986), first-order change refers to changes in one 
or a few dimensions, levels, or behaviours. It is an evolutionary change. There is 
rationality, logic, continuity, improvement and development in the same direction and it 
does not change either the world view or the paradigm. First-order change is a 
developmental and incremental change “within an ongoing social system adding to it or 
improving it rather than replacing some of its key elements” (Gerlach & Hines, 1973, p. 
8), maintaining the existing systemic equilibrium (Skibbins, 1974; Kindler, 1979), and 
striving for a fit between what is introduced and the existing fundamental assumptions by 
“constantly tinkering with one dimension or another” (Sheldon, 1980, p. 64). 

In contrast, second-order change, in the view of Levy and Merry (1986), refers to 
multilevel, multi-dimensional, multi-componential, and multi-aspectual change. It is a 
qualitative and revolutionary change in context resulting in new paradigms, new world 
views, and new state of being. It is seemingly irrational and illogical. Second-order 
change is a radical and fundamental change that replaces the existing system or steers it in 
a very different direction, leading to “revolutionary growth” (Greiner, 1972, p. 40), to a 
shift in the existing paradigm, to the change of the system (Grabow & Heskin, 1973), to 
reconceptualisation of fundamental beliefs (Kindler, 1979), and thus to a new world view. 
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In the process of second-order change, the existing equilibrium is unsettled and is 
replaced by an entirely new systemic equilibrium. 

The greatest challenge to the implementation of planned change, Golembiewski 
(1979) argues, is the understanding of human factors in different situational contexts. 
Change enlarges both the “manageable and meaningful choices” (Golembiewski, 1979, p. 
7) as well as the risks of heightened expectations. Making choices depends largely on 
human cognition, perceptions and interpretations (Maturana & Varela, 1987). Problems 
often arise as different people have different “interpretative frames” (Scollon & Scollon, 
1995, p. 232) and different mental programming (Hofstede, 1986) derived from differing 
perceptions in different cultures, values, history, politics, and socialisation (Penncycook, 
1989, 1990, 1994; Cortazzi, 1990; Cortazii & Jin, 1996a; Tannen, 1979). In this sense, 
change involves other attributes, such as alteration and rearrangement of human 
perceptions, conceptions, cognition, norms, rules, and modes of behaviour (Smith, 1976). 

Change itself may lead to positive or negative consequences. Planned change may 
even not be introduced when the probability of success is not high and the inherent shock 
in people’s accommodating capacities cannot be minimised (Golemkiewski, 1979). 
Conflicts, though disruptive and destructive, can be valuable and productive assets if they 
are well managed because they can provide opportunities for individuals and 
organisations to examine and choose options from among contradictory and competing 
alternatives (Conrad, 1972). Human conceptual growth is also the result of conceptual 
change in the process of accommodating new and conflicting ideas (Pajares, 1992, 1996). 
Significantly, it is people’s central concepts that act as a vehicle through which to 
interpret the range of integration of or resistance to new, or contradictory information 
(Posner et al., 1982; Clark, 1997; Elio & Pelletier, 1997). 

Change is often associated with modernity and progress. Smolicz (1988; 1998) 
contends that there exists a false dichotomy between modernity and tradition. Smolicz 
asserts that the introduction of modernity should take into account the continuity of a 
cultural heritage, which, with its resilience, is capable of accommodating modernity for its 
own survival and vitality. To achieve a positive change, the introduced modernity has to 
be based upon “the resilient foundation of the country’s own cultural heritage,” on the 
“crystallisation of tradition” (p. 16). Smolicz believes that modernity, imposed with 
disregard for traditional values, will ultimately stunt society’s stability, unbalance the 
process of assimilation and adaptation, and retard rather than enhance social resilience 
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and development. Proposed change, therefore, has to be congruent with traditional values 
for it to be accepted (Tabulawa, 1998). It follows then that congruence will bring about 
positive change -- first-order change -- whereas incongruence generated by second-order 
change is likely to bring about resistance. 

Managing the available choices for change, first- or second-order remains with the 
individuals, administration and policy makers (Marguilies & Wallace, 1973) in light of 
socio-cultural contexts and social and individual demands. It may be the case that the 
more social change takes place, the closer one clings to “the same sets of culturally 
determined values” (Selfe, 1998, p. 17), in spite of the espoused dedications to change. 
The temptation to maintain perceptual consistency and coherence given meaning by 
pervasive interpretative assumptions may lead individuals and administrators to make 
adjustments to be roughly tuned to the existing paradigm rather than replace it completely 
(Selfe, 1998; Hinings & Greenwood, 1988). In Cook’s (1994) view, “Whatever violent 
battles theorists may indulge in, it would be more to our advantage, I believe, to regard 
new theories as additions rather than alternatives” (p. 139). In opting for change, 
administrators tend to implement first-order change rather than the second-order change, 
which is the last resort -- revolution — in planned strategies which involve fundamental 
change in one’s beliefs and perceptions (Pajares, 1992). 

Whether or not positive changes can be accommodated depends much on the nature 
of internal rather than external causes. According to Mao (1981), “The external causes are 
the condition of change and internal causes are the basis of change, but the external causes 
become operative through internal causes” (p. 13). It is people’s cultural values and belief 
systems that act as a vehicle through which they interpret the range of conflicting 
information based on their interpretative frames (Posner et al., 1982; Clark, 1997; Elio & 
Pelletier, 1997; Pajares, 1992, 1996; Mohapatra, 1997) that help them to decide if the new 
information is intelligible, plausible and fruitful and if their current conception is 
unsatisfactory (Posner et al., 1982). Accommodation may be facilitated if the introduced 
change is consistent with recipients’ fundamental beliefs, with existing epistemological 
commitment, with past experiences, and with their expectations about how to solve their 
existing problems. Accommodation may not take place unless the revision leaves the 
belief state “closest” to, rather than more distant from, the central concepts (Elio & 
Pelletier, 1997). It is often the case that planned change occurs within the pervasive 
assumptions, logic and meanings inherent in the system to be interpreted within an 
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interpretative frame (Hinings & Greenwood, 1988). Change in this sense is the structural 
adjustment rather than revolution. 

Change occurs all the time and the process of change will ultimately lead to the 
replacement of old beliefs, attitudes, understanding, and behaviours with new ones in a 
new balanced system (Li Dewei, 1998; O’Sullivan, 1994). Componential and quantitative 
change will result in qualitative and systemic change. It this sense, first-order change can 
lead to second-order change in an allowable space of time. Thus, first- and second-order 
change do not exist in an extreme dichotomy. Rather, second-order change can sometimes 
be the long-term results of first-order change. 

It is the first-order rather than the second-order change that China desires in its 
efforts to introduce foreign expertise (Orton, 1990; Seaton, 1990; Ross, 1993; Li & 
Walker, 1997; Huang, 1998; Li Dewei, 1998). Foreign teachers’ participation is expected 
to provide additional options and models in the process of Chinese educational 
experiments and development, rather than to replace the current educational structures 
which were the results of a combination of Chinese scholarly tradition with Japanese, 
Russian, and American models (Hayhoe, 1986, 1991; Bastid, 1987; Porter, 1987, 1990). 

In the history of Chinese educational reforms, pedagogical conflicts seem to have 
existed for centuries since the first group of missionaries began to teach in China (Porter, 
1990; Pennycook, 1996). Traditional Chinese teaching methods appear to be so tenacious 
that new methods of instruction, whether advocated by foreigners or by the Chinese 
Communist educators, have not been as successful as expected (Ford, 1988). Many 
foreign teachers have fought resolutely to change the learning situations but without much 
success (McKnight, 1994; Ford, 1988; Gardner, 1989; Orton, 1990; Porter, 1990; Lin, 
1993; Wan, 1997). Their teaching methods do not seem to be well appreciated by the 
Chinese (Burnaby & Sun; Chen & Leng, 1990; Sun, 1990; Cortazzi & Jin, 1996a, 1996b; 
Wan, 1997; Li, 1998b). The following description by Gardner (1989) appears to be 
illuminating: 

Over the centuries, Chinese educators have tried many experiments and have 
gradually pared away unpromising approaches until they fashioned teaching methods 
that are speculative at effecting their stated ends. Western interlopers have little, if 
anything, to contribute to the improvement of these methods. It is rather that the ends 
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towards which these methods were created no longer appear immune from criticism. 

(p. 271) 

In such Chinese socio-cultural teaching and learning contexts, resistance to innovative 
approaches is highly likely to occur (Li, 1984; Garrott, 1992). Direct transference of 
Western pedagogies into the Chinese classroom seems more problematic than successful 
(Porter, 1987, 1989; Orton, 1990; Cortazzi & Jin, 1996a). 

The metaphor of grafting or tissue rejection (Holliday, 1992, 1994b) is reflected in 
Orton’s (1990) research findings in relation to foreign teachers’ teaching practice in 
China. She believes that it is simply unrealistic for foreign teachers to graft a Western skin 
onto a Chinese tree without taking into account the Chinese socio-cultural realities. The 
grafting may not help Chinese teachers and students to change their existing conceptions 
about teaching and learning as Chinese teachers and students feel that “the traditional way 
of teaching has been successful” (Oatey, 1984, p. 357). Foreign teachers’ pedagogical 
innovations could be counterproductive to Chinese ELT programs if foreign teachers were 
unaware of, or failed to take into account, the culture of learning in Chinese educational 
settings (Cortazzi & Jin, 1996a). 

Cumming (1987) warns Western teachers working in China against an erroneous 
assumption that “Western pedagogical approaches are preferable and need to be adopted 
in China” (p. 212). Cumming emphasises that the intricate nature of socio-cultural factors 
and conventions should be taken into account. Teaching which disregards these factors 
may not promote necessary accommodation — Chinese willingness to accept what is 
taught and how it is taught (Cortazzi & Jin, 1996a, 1996b). As a result, foreign teachers 
in China are expected to re-examine the “unspoken assumptions” (McKnight, 1994, p. 39) 
about their teaching practice if they expect what they advocate to be incorporated and 
accepted by the Chinese (Sampson, 1984; Oatey, 1990b; Porter, 1990). 

Becoming aware of these unspoken assumptions is a first step towards dealing with 
conceptual accommodation. The core of the issue that hinders accommodation is the 
relevance and meaningfulness of the imported foreign expertise in terms of the students’ 
interpretative discourses, which are often overlooked by researchers in SLA research 
(Firth & Wagner, 1997). Mutual accommodation may be possible if Chinese students and 
foreign teachers have shared agendas and expectations (Brennan & Miao, 1982; Harvey, 
1985; Zhang, 1995; Orton, 1990; Byron & Macmillan, 1990; Wan, 1997). The process of 
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accommodation, however, may not be as dramatic as expected because Chinese views are 
much more evolutionary than revolutionary and the Chinese “place no special premium 
on novelties or on dramatic reconceptualisations (except perhaps in the political sphere)” 
(Gardner, 1989, p. 14). 

The social setting, the pervasive cultural values, beliefs in and expectations of 
language teaching and learning are seen as the primary and determining factors in the 
process of accommodation (Wenden, 1998; Fang, 1996), “based on a set of assumptions 
about roles, goals, and means to be used by participants in that setting” (Lanolf & Appel, 
1994, p. 16). It is these values, beliefs, expectations, and perceptions that shape the 
components of the setting and “regulatory” activities (Wenden, 1998, p. 530). Differences 
are bound to arise when people from different settings interact in the language classroom 
where “an amalgam and permutation of different social realities” (Breen, 1985, p. 144) 
reflects diverse learning objectives and preferences where the culture of learning as the 
“hidden curriculum” (Cortazzi & Jin, 1996a, p. 169) remains a powerful and yet invisible 
force and where teachers and students are often unaware of each other’s “agenda” 
(Holliday, 1994b, p. 159). In such situations, the attempts to deliberately change one’s 
fundamental beliefs can be problematic, if not impossible. It is, therefore, more important, 
and probably more successful, to identify the differences and to design strategies to bridge 
these differences than to hide, ignore, or Fight against them (Terres & Morrow, 1998; 
Austin, 1998). A cultural synergy or a public sphere is required to accommodate different 
cultural values, beliefs, and assumptions (Cortazzi & Jin, 1996a; Terres & Morrow, 
1998). This issue will be discussed in Chapter Six. 

Summing up, conceptual accommodation occurs only when students are unhappy 
with their current approaches to learning, when they Find the new alternatives meaningful 
in their interpretative frameworks and consistent with their fundamental beliefs and 
assumptions about learning and teaching, and when they Find they can beneFit from new 
alternatives. It was argued that, foreign teachers’ involvement in Chinese ELT programs is 
to provide English language learning models and pedagogical alternatives, rather than to 
revolutionise the current Chinese educational system which has some capacity to 
accommodate new ideas based on its own interpretative discourse. In other words, it is 
First-order change rather than second-order change that will beneFit ELT programs in 
China. Forceful imposition of foreign models on the Chinese educational system without 
taking into consideration Chinese tradition, cultural values and expectations would hinder 
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rather than enhance the process of Chinese educational transformation. The following 
section will further discuss mismatches in role beliefs and expectations and the discussion 
will highlight the problems under investigation. 



2.2 Disparities in Role Beliefs and Expectations 



Foreign teachers in China perform the roles ascribed to them by the host institutions. 
Differing role perceptions and interpretations by all participants can lead to role conflicts. 
This section will review literature in relation to role theory, role expectations, and role 
conflicts. 



2.2.1 Role Theory 

Language teaching and learning takes place in a classroom setting which is subject 
to sets of conventions derived from “the deeper and less accessible social and 
psychological dimensions of the teacher-learner relationships” (Wright, 1990, p. 83). The 
roles of both teachers and students are socio-culturally constructed (Coleman, 1996a; 
Bullough et al., 1986; Olson, 1992). Central to the teacher-learner classroom interactions 
are the teacher-learner roles (Hofstede, 1986) mediated by the pedagogy adopted by the 
teacher (Wright, 1987). Misunderstanding of one’s role in the language classroom, which 
is often the case, may lead to unexpected repercussion in pedagogic innovations in 
classroom methodology (Coleman, 1996a). 

A role is never defined by itself, but is defined in relation to other possible roles 
(Connell, 1979). In Banton’s (1965, p. 29) definition, a role is “set of norms and 
expectations applied to the incumbents of a particular position.” Widdowson (1987) 
describes roles as “kinds of conventional script, or prescript, which constrain the 
individual person to assume a persona in conformity to normal and expected patterns of 
behaviour” (p. 83). A role is associated with the social position held by an individual and 
the prescribed expectations. 
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The classroom, both a physical and a social setting, provides a space for the 
enactment of the teacher-student roles. Each role performer develops a role concept as an 
approach to “the social structure which locates its basic constraints in stereotyped 
interpersonal expectations” (Connell, 1979, p. 9). These expectations exist in the 
interpretations of people performing their prescribed roles. The “prescribers”, however, 
remain anonymous in the social and cultural context (Clarke & Silberstein, 1988). The 
one assuming the role is expected to conform to the sanctions of the prescribers to enforce 
expectations (Connell, 1979). There is, therefore, a strong social influence in roles, 
expectations and behaviour. Wright (1987) believes that expectations and behaviour 
associated with the prescribed roles are automatically intertwined, and that “the role is 
governed both by our expectations and the actual behaviour” (p. 5) and by the 
expectations of others. Expectations emerge from social norms, communication rules, 
inter-group attitudes and stereotypes (Gudykunst, 1994). Expectations are socialised and 
internalised by individuals to form part of the personality consisting of a repertoire of 
learned roles. The role concept acquired in the socialising process, becomes a guideline 
for the individual’s social transactions (Wright, 1987; Widdowson, 1987). The match or 
mismatch of role expectations is ultimately determined by the individual’s perceptions 
and the interpretations of all performers involved in the role frame (Bignell & Fortune, 
1984; Giroux, 1992; Gadman, 1997). In intercultural communications, it is not easy for 
expatriate personnel to precisely define or understand both their roles and students’ 
expectations (Ellsworth, 1997; Coleman, 1996a). Altering one’s role when it is required 
by situations that “tap contrary values and result in unpredictable behaviour” (Bullough et 
al., 1986, p. 1 10) is a formidable task. Role conflicts become inevitable when previously- 
held role beliefs and consequent behaviours clash with others’ role beliefs and 
expectations (Wright, 1987). 

Teachers and students act out their roles assigned by cultural norms, the roles that 
are so internalised and routinised that they are generally not noticeable (Prabhu, 1992), 
and that they become visible and problematic only when the prescribed sanctions are 
violated. In Prabhu’s (1992) view, teacher role theories, deeply buried in the classroom 
routinisation, “may be strongly held but unexamined notions, in the form of beliefs or 
preconceptions” (p. 237). Prabhu notes that the conventionalised and routinised roles are 
enforced by the pedagogy that prescribes the patterns of classroom activities and teacher- 
student interactions. Pedagogy, Prabhu says, helps to settle the balance of different forces 
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at work, and as a result, “the more well-established the routines are, the more settled the 
balance is” (p. 234). The disturbance of the stability needs a fresh resolution of the 
conflicts to reach a new stability. Altering routines and norms, Prabhu contends, is at 
variance with one’s belief that is difficult to change, and thus can be unsettling. 

In cross-cultural setting, a teacher’s role is so diffuse, so diverse and so difficult to 
delimit that teachers face a constant and uncertain struggle to define and redefine their 
roles or to understand their roles prescribed by the host institution, and these 
uncertainties, if not well managed, can lead to role confusion, frustration, and anxiety 
(Olson, 1992). Teachers have to try to minimise the consequences of the dilemma and 
student resistance stemming from role conflicts, but cultural barriers often prevent such a 
teacher endeavour as teachers and students read the text differently (Bullough et al., 
1986). 

In short, roles are associated with social norms and prescriptions. Role 
expectations, embedded in the webs of cultural values, conventions, rules, and norms, 
become guidelines for one’s action and behaviour. The teacher-student relationship 
becomes an archetypal role pattern socially internalised and prescribed (Hofstede, 1986; 
Oatey, 1990b). Role conflicts are likely to occur when teachers and students have 
conflicting readings of their respective role expectations (Ellsworth, 1997; McLaren, 
1996; Tannen, 1979; Fiske, 1989). 



2.2.2 Disparities in Role Beliefs and Expectations 



Foreign language teaching is often subservient to the expectations of the tertiary 
institutions and the cultural norms of the country (Kramsch, 1994). The role of foreign 
teachers teaching English in Chinese universities is, without exception, prescribed by the 
government, policy makers, and the Chinese cultural tradition (Sampson, 1984; Porter, 
1987, 1990; Cortazzi & Jin, 1996a, 1996b; Ross, 1993; Mcllwraith, 1996). As a result, 
the task of meeting the expectations of the prescribed roles “has quickly become more 
demanding, complex and consequential” (Cumming, 1987, p. 214) for foreign teachers in 
China. Changing one’s beliefs, attitudes, and role patterns in the teacher-student 
relationship “mentally programmed in different cultures” (Hofstede, 1986, p. 302) can be 
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problematic. In cross-cultural interactions, especially in hierarchical societies, the 
confusion in roles and role expectations can impose constraints on the efforts by teachers 
and students to try to accommodate to each other (Lutz, 1990; Hofstede, 1986, 1991). 

The question of teacher-student roles in the language classroom becomes a central 
issue for the present discussion. Chinese students and foreign teachers can differ 
dramatically in their perceptions of their roles in the Chinese “role culture” (Mcllwraith, 
1996, p. 103) that requires each individual to behave within the bounds of their prescribed 
roles (Byron & Macmillan, 1990). They also differ in the conceptions of knowledge, the 
language teaching and learning processes, and the teacher’s authority in the classroom 
(Gardner, 1989; Garrott, 1992, 1995; Orton, 1990; Craig, 1995; Cortazzi & Jin, 1996a; 
Wan, 1997; Li, 1998b, 1999). 

Traditionally, in China, the teacher’s role is socially prescribed as a model, a 
knowledge transmitter, a learning guide, an authority, an expert, a nurturer, and servant of 
the state (Paine, 1990; Byron & Macmillan, 1990; Ross, 1993; Craig, 1995), and the 
student’s role as a receiver, a follower, an apprentice, and an audience (Gao, 1993; Hong, 
1993; Brick, 1991; Paine, 1990). The role expectations enforce teaching methods, which 
are teacher-dentred, text-oriented and memory-based (Ting, 1987; Harvey, 1985), and the 
“transmission model of education in which knowledge is passed from the teacher to the 
learner” (Craig, 1995, p. 42). Authority is believed to reside in stage models or exemplars 
whose sole responsibility it is to pour knowledge — correct pronunciation and linguistic 
forms into the “empty vessel” (Craig, 1995, p. 42). The roles thus defined are so firmly 
rooted in the tradition and cultural norms that both Chinese students and teachers are 
accustomed to accepting, without questioning (Orton, 1990; Flowerdew & Miller, 1995; 
Cortazzi & Jin, 1996a, 1996b). Teachers hold an assumption that if they do not teach in a 
teacher-centred lecture style, they may feel guilty of having not taught anything (Orton, 
1990). Students accustomed to such practices hold a similar assumption that if the teacher 
does not teach in a lecture style, they may feel that they cannot learn anything (Oatey, 
1990b). Seeing themselves as part of the hierarchy, Chinese students rarely find 
autonomy comfortable (Gardner, 1989; Ho and Crookall, 1995). Conversely, foreign 
teachers may feel frustrated working within such a hierarchical role framework. 
Mcllwraith (1996) says, “specialists find it tiring to work within the strict hierarchical 
network and conventional manners of the Chinese management mode” (p. 104). 
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What role a teacher or learner has to play remains the interpretation of each member 
involved in the interaction. However, the behaviour may be misinterpreted, and the 
misinterpretations may lead to conflict “if roles do not interlock” (Wright, 1987, p. 45). 
Teachers and students operating with different sets of interpretative frameworks will 
ultimately lead to misunderstandings (Ellsworth, 1997; Hofstede, 1986, 1991; Tannen, 
1979; Gadman, 1997; Berstein, 1996). 

In the Chinese educational contexts, the teacher as a role model is held responsible 
for students’ progress and achievements, and the teacher’s skilful management of the 
classroom activities and stage-like performing expertise become social expectations 
(Paine, 1990; Brick, 1991). The teacher, with the whole learning blueprint in his or her 
mind, decides what to teach and how to teach. In order to achieve professional perfection - 
- an idealised role expectation, teachers are expected to serve as an actor/actress, spending 
years preparing for the final stage performance in the classroom (Paine, 1990; Ross, 
1993). Orton (1990) expresses her distress by saying that 

the picture that emerged showed that in some aspects fundamental to my meaning of 
the word, the Chinese did not teach. Chinese classrooms were not classrooms where 
teaching and learning occurred, but theatres, (p. 41) 

It is the teacher’s performing skills that count, but not the teacher-student interactions 
(Paine, 1990; Gardner, 1989). When the actor/actress is performing, the audience expect 
him/her not to make any errors in the stage performance which is expected to be 
coherently and meaningfully timed and organised (Brick, 1991). However, T. Scovel 
(1983) claims, expecting foreign teachers in China to act like an idealised stage performer 
may be quite unrealistic. 

The most important role prescribed in Chinese educational philosophy is the 
teacher’s teaching performance in knowledge transmission through the use of textbooks 
(Ting, 1987). Teachers, as well as textbooks, are viewed as the main sources of 
knowledge (Paine, 1992; Sampson, 1984; Harvey, 1985). In the Chinese epistemological 
view, knowledge is believed to reside in the teacher-expert (Craig, 1995) as well as in the 
text, “the core” in teaching and learning (Zhang et al., 1993, p. 196). Teachers rely on 
textbooks to prepare lessons, organise classroom activities, and assess students’ learning 
outcomes (Ren, 1988). For students, textbooks are an inseparable part of their learning. 
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Recitation, memorisation, imitation, repetition and analogising are deemed as important 
approaches to language learning (Hu, 1994; Cortazzi & Jin, 1996a, 1996b). The teacher’s 
main task is to transfer knowledge from books to students while acting as their moral and 
intellectual model (Ross, 1993). The teacher’s authority is established on his/her profound 
knowledge of the prescribed texts and his/her techniques in disseminating it (Sun & Wu, 
1986). To many Chinese, Maley (1986a) has argued, 

... books are thought of as an embodiment of knowledge, wisdom and truth. 
Knowledge is ‘in’ the book and can be taken out and put inside the students’ heads. 
Hence the reverence with which books are treated, the value they are assigned, and 
the wish to learn by heart what they contain, (p. 103) 

The student’s primary learning task is, therefore, to master the knowledge that the teacher 
presents from textbooks, to be explicated by the teacher in a logical, systematic and 
interlocked way (Brick, 1991; Lin, 1995; Sun & Wu, 1986; Li & Gu, 1995; Hong, 1993). 
In such a class, the teacher’s authority is asserted and reinforced by the teacher’s use of 
the “cramming” teaching methodology (Chen, 1998a, 1998b, 1998c), with a firm belief 
that “originality can emerge within the bounds of discipline” (J. Scovel, 1983, p. 107). 

The teacher’s authoritarian role in transmission of knowledge from textbooks also 
rests on the unbelievably difficult learning materials (Ahmed et al., 1991). The texts 
selected for the Intensive Reading, for example, are far beyond the students’ level of 
comprehension. Everett ( 1 990) points out that 

Teachers themselves frequently have difficulty understanding the text both 
conceptually and linguistically. If the texts are beyond the teachers’ range of 
comprehensibility, they are most likely to be beyond the range of their students, (p. 
178) 

Such a practice reinforces the teacher’s authority and the student’s over-reliance on the 
teacher. In the end, students become “nothing more than passive receptors of grammatical, 
lexical, and semantic descriptions” (Everett, 1990, p. 179). In contrast, foreign teachers, 
who often underestimate students’ language proficiency (Wan, 1997), tend to offer 
students something far below their current level of language competence (Porter, 1990; 
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Oatey, 1990b), and consequently, the complaints that they cannot learn anything from 
foreign teachers arise once and again (Shu, 1988; Zhang, 1995; Cortazzi & Jin, 1996a; 
Wan, 1997; Li, 1998b, 1999). 

Yu (1984) argues that as the Chinese tradition sees the teacher’s role as a model for 
students to follow, and regards “passing on knowledge” (p. 36) to students in the “sacred” 
teaching occupation as a prerequisite, the lecture format is perceived to be the only “right” 
way of teaching. It is the teacher’s obligation to show students “through the door” by 
carefully preparing lectures which become an indicator of teaching effectiveness while 
“declining a request to lecture is often interpreted by the students as a demonstration of a 
lack of knowledge” (p.36). 

Misunderstandings of and conflicts in role expectations arise as Chinese students 
and foreign teachers rarely share similar views about approaches to learning and thus 
there are vast differences in their expectations (Oatey, 1990b). These misunderstandings, 
Cortazzi and Jin (1996b) have observed, have strongly negative effects upon teaching and 
learning and yet they are unavoidable because both foreign teachers and Chinese students 
have scant knowledge of each other’s culture, especially in their perceptions of the 
cultures of learning. According to Cortazzi and Jin (1996b), the Chinese culture of 
learning “emphasises knowledge of vocabulary and grammar, and the result of learning”, 
while “Western cultures of learning stress communicative skills, language use and the 
process of learning” (p. 199); the Chinese culture of learning emphasises mental, critical 
and reflective activities while Western cultures emphasise verbal communications. 
Foreign teachers often base their interpretations of Chinese students’ abilities and ways of 
learning on current Western notions of language teaching and learning, and, as a result, 
their cultural perceptions tend to view the Chinese culture of learning negatively in terms 
of “deficit” (Cortazzi & Jin, 1996a, p. 185). 

Teachers and students interact according to their respective role expectations and 
invisible agendas by which they evaluate the appropriateness of their approaches to 
teaching and learning (Coleman, 1996a). In the Chinese educational context, teachers are 
expected to lecture and students are expected to listen (Gao, 1993). Light and Works 
(1984) have found that it is extremely difficult to change such traditional Chinese 
conceptions of learning. To their surprise. 
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despite months of our own demonstrations of alternatives to the lecture as a 
classroom teaching technique, our participants [Chinese teachers] continued to value 
highly such activities as “listening to lectures” (84% rated it of highest value or “very 
important”) and “listening to tapes, videotapes, and films” (82% rated this very 
important”), (p. 272) 

Wan (1997) explains that Chinese students tend to expect foreign teachers to lecture in a 
hope of learning something tangible from them and they also expect them to focus their 
teaching on a clear explication of the sound system, iinguistic structures, and vocabulary 
items, and to help them “clear away doubts and remove the difficulties in their learning 
process” (p. 102). It is Chinese students’ general assumption, Rao (1996) argues, that 
“students learn best by listening to and talking to the teacher” (p. 463). In Sun’s (1990) 
view, Chinese students “expect well-prepared classes in which they learn something 
through listening to their teachers” (p. 79) because they have little or no opportunity to 
listen to authentic English outside class. Foreign teachers’ lack of understanding of 
Chinese students’ expectations and their needs, according to Sun, seem to have led to 
their failure to fulfil their roles as experts. This issue will be explored in Chapter Four. 



2.2.3 Expert, Expertise, and Privileges 



The previous discussion of role theory indicated that one’s roles are closely 
associated with expectations in a given social context. Native-speakers employed to teach 
in China are given special roles to perform. How foreign teachers interpret and enact their 
roles and how Chinese students respond to the teacher’s performance become a 
compounding issue. Foreign teachers in China are accorded greater prestige than their 
colleagues (Ross, 1993). “Foreign experts”, as the title suggests, will have to assume 
particular responsibilities ascribed by the host institutions. 

Foreign expertise is deferred to and very often idealised. The deference and 
idealisation suggests disappointment when expectations are not met. Clashes are likely 
because expertise can never be as perfect as expected, especially in language teaching. 
Rampton (1995) has outlined five features of expertise with regard to native speakers: 
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1 . Although they often do, experts don’t have to feel close to what they know a lot about. 
Expertise is different from identification. 

2. Expertise is learned, not fixed or innate. 

3. Expertise is relative. One person’s expertise is another person’s fool. 

4. Expertise is partial. People can be expert in several fields, but they are never 
omniscient. 

5. To achieve expertise, you go through processes of certification, in which you are 
judged by others whose standards of assessment can be reviewed and disputed. There 
is a healthy tradition of challenging experts, (pp. 340-341) 

Rampton’s statement indicates that it is special education or training that makes one an 
expert in one field or in some fields, and that being a native speaker with the ability to 
speak the language does not necessarily mean the person has acquired “expertise” that is 
required in language classroom. It is ‘“what you know’ rather than ‘where you come 
from’” (Rampton, 1995, p. 341) that claims validity. It is especially so in intercultural 
settings where foreign expert’s authority “is based on the assumption of the primary 
relevance of linguistic rather than pedagogical expertise” (Widdowson, 1993, p. 265). The 
foreign expert’s role as a teacher can, therefore, be called into question in intercultural 
interactions. Furthermore, as a special privileged class in the Chinese role culture 
(Mcllwraith, 1996), the prestige accorded them is likely to hinder rather than enhance the 
use of their expertise (Ross, 1993). 

It is commonly assumed that experts who possess desired knowledge ready to be 
transferred unimpeded from the knower to the recipient(s) command legitimate power in 
the society, a power that is not expected to be challenged (Stehr, 1992). As experts, they 
are expected, unduly, to “solve the problems which befuddle lay-people at every turn” 
(Welker, 1991, p. 21). The expert title provides a basis for the hosts to anchor their trust 
and it also entails greater responsibility than these “experts” themselves can cope with. 

Foreign teachers, identified as the “Big Potato” (Mcllwraith, 1996, p. 104) with a 
power equal to or above that of the head of the department, are expected to act out their 
role and to meet the social and institution’s expectations. Maley (1986a) has observed that 
the Chinese hosts have made every attempt to make these foreign experts comfortable at 
great expense by offering them special privileges (also see Thurston, 1983; Price, 1984). 
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Foreign teachers are given privileges that ordinary Chinese administrators and teachers 
cannot imagine: feasts, free holiday trips, free accommodation, large offices, high salaries, 
the best cooks in the city, and so on (Tumer-Gottschang & Reed, 1987; Oatey, 1990b). 
Ross (1993) reported that she nursed a sense of sympathy for the Chinese teachers and a 
sense of guilt because they were poorly paid while she received a salary about eight times 
that of an ordinary local teacher. These special privileges, however, could only create a 
communication barrier between the foreign guests and their Chinese colleagues and 
students, and widen the gap between the title owner and the general public. The good will 
of the host institution is, therefore, likely to be undermined by the prescribed treatment of 
foreign experts, the term being a putdown of Chinese colleagues (Diamond, 1983), 
contributing to the social isolation of the title owners. Diamond (1983) views such special 
privileges as a constraint to foreign teachers, 

Not only did we receive much higher salaries, we were given unwanted privileges 
that many thought were our demands. Who knows how many of our students and 
colleagues thought we had insisted on hotel residence (living in unimaginable 
luxury), separate dining quarters, or the chauffeured limousine? (p. 1 198) 

Such privileges entail high expectations, realistic or unrealistic, on the part of the Chinese 
host institutions. Failure to meet these socially prescribed expectations is likely to cause 
dissatisfactions. Diamond (1983) argues, 

It is hard to be liked when you have privileges denied to others and are accused of 
trying to take away some of the small comforts they have. I’m not suggesting that we 
were totally blameless, but I think we tried to be at our best. (p. 1 199) 

The high status and privileges are likely to prevent foreign teachers from “integrating 
fairly closely with the Chinese colleagues and students” and, as a result, “large numbers of 
foreign teachers return from China with dampened enthusiasm, feelings of disappointment, 
and in some cases bitterness and rancour” (Maley, 1986a, pp. 108-109), a bitter feeling 
derived from cultural exclusion and extreme isolation (Porter, 1987, 1990). 

Foreign teachers’ privileged status serves as an obstacle, preventing them from 
assuming an equal status with their Chinese colleagues (Oatey, 1990b; Wu, 1983b) and it 
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“complicates relationship issues” (Oatey, 1990b, p. 260). In Oatey’s view, such a 
hierarchical power deference to their foreign specialists, on the part of the Chinese 
colleagues, would develop a misconception among foreign teachers that they were the 
authority and they had the final answer to all problems in teaching. The arrogance and 
superiority, as perceived by the Chinese, may have barred the Chinese from making 
friends and sharing their views and experiences with them (Wu, 1983; Sampson, 1984). 
And as a result, Oatey (1990b) concludes that 

consciously or subconsciously, they [foreign teachers] may believe that they alone 
possess the “good news.” They may not realise the extent to which their ideas need 
modifying if they are to be maximally effective in a Chinese context, and so they may 
cause offence by conveying an air of superiority, (p. 259) 

The air of superiority, Oatey argues, could alienate the Chinese colleagues who might feel 
embarrassed for their language inferiority and shame in the presence of foreign teachers. 
The physical and psychological walls erected between foreign teachers and their 
colleagues and students made foreign teachers’ pedagogical implementation and cultural 
adaptation extremely difficult (Porter, 1987, 1990; Li, 1999) 

The perceived inequality and expatriate teachers’ air of superiority may be derived 
from the perception that they might bring the key to wealth and prosperity as enjoyed by 
those world more developed and powerful countries (Nayar, 1989; Kramsch & Sullivan, 
1996). As a result, “their role as givers and providers of knowledge, technology, and 
economic assistance contributes to a perception of a superior status” (Nayar, 1989, p. 29). 
But when the hosts realise that these experts cannot provide what they need, frustration 
and disappointment are inevitable. Consequently, the Chinese may resent their presence, 
and show a strong resistance in relation to pedagogical innovations advocated by foreign 
specialists (Utley, 1990; Li, 1998b, 1999). 

To sum up, it was pointed out in this section that a role is socially and culturally 
prescribed. It is relatively stable and not easily changed. Each person is expected to 
behave within the bounds of the role framework and deviance can cause disequilibrium. 
By using role theory, I have examined teacher-student roles and expectations in the 
Chinese EFL contexts. Teachers in China assume an authoritative role and students a 
fairly passive one. Such role concepts reinforce the use of teacher- and text-oriented 
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teaching approaches. Altering the prescribed roles is likely to cause serious conflicts, 
which might contribute to many foreign teachers’ difficulties in their teaching in China. 
The problem appears to have been compounded by these foreign teachers’ socially 
accorded special privileges and status that entail high, or even unrealistic, expectations. 
Failure to meet these expectations may lead to disappointment, clashes and hostility. 

The classroom is the place where the teacher-students roles and expectations are 
fulfilled through the mediation of pedagogy (Esland, 1971; Wright, 1987; Widdowson, 
1992a, 1993). Whether the role is appropriately performed is determined by the 
participants’ interpretations based on their role beliefs and expectations. I will now shift 
my focus of discussion to the role conflicts in pedagogical expectations between foreign 
teachers and Chinese students by examining the socio-cultural nature of pedagogies and 
the difficulties of pedagogical fits in intercultural interactions. 



2.3 Disparities in Pedagogical Expectations 



Teachers, native or non-native, enact pedagogies based on their epistemological beliefs, 
professional ideology (Esland, 1971; Ellsworth, 1997; Prabhu, 1996; Shamin, 1996b), and 
interpretative frameworks (Berstein, 1996; Coleman, 1996a; Young, 1996). The accuracy 
of their perceptions and interpretations of the contexts are generally shaped by their 
cultural perspectives (Wenden, 1998; McGroarty, 1998; Allwright, 1996; Cabello & 
Burstein, 1995; Barrow, 1990; Tannen, 1979). The degree of accuracy in interpretation, 
however, is largely a subjective rather than an “objective reality” (Watkins, 1996, p. 6). 
Problems can arise if the teachers and students come from different cultures, each with 
different sets of expectations stemming from their respective cultural values and beliefs 
(Coleman, 1996a; Allwright, 1996; Barrow, 1990; Cortazzi, 1990; Spradley & 
McCurdy, 1984; Brislin, 1993; Giroux, 1992; Gudykunst, 1994). Conflicting expectations 
are likely to influence both teaching and learning outcomes (Cortazzi & Jin, 1996a, 
1996b; Sheppard & Gilbert, 1991; Scollon & Scollon, 1995). However, these expectations 
are not often observable, nor are they articulated explicitly and this makes it extremely 
difficult for expatriate teachers to find a “fit” in their pedagogic actions (Young, 1996). 
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Yet pedagogic congruence is a crucial contributing factor in determining the success or 
failure of teaching and learning (Cortazzi, 1990; Cortazzi & Jin, 1996a). As the 
expectations of teachers and learners are diverse, they pose potential barriers to successful 
teaching and learning, and this is especially true when the course participants fail to 
recognise these barriers (Cortazzi, 1990; Smith, 1997; Orton, 1995; Holliday, 1996). 

The pedagogical fit, however, is determined by the match between the teacher’s 
epistemological and pedagogical perspectives and the learner’s beliefs in learning and the 
socio-cultural contexts (Esland, 1971). Yet, pedagogy is a socio-cultural product which 
contains socially-approved methods and is therefore the imposition of cultural values by 
an arbitrary power (Bourdieu & Passeron, 1977). Pedagogical transmitters, Bourdieu and 
Passeron note, are expected to transmit what fits the socially approved pedagogical 
sanctions and the pedagogical receivers are expected to receive and internalise the 
transmitted message. Pedagogy is shaped by specific cultural values and ideology suitable 
to the society where the pedagogy originates (Prabhu, 1996; Holliday, 1996, 1997; 
Barrow, 1990; Cortazzi, 1990). Pedagogy, therefore, maintains its own cultural identity 
(Berstein & Solomon, 1999). 

In Schutz’s (1964) view, pedagogy “consists of a set of systems of relevant 
typification, of typical solutions for practical and theoretical problems, of typical precepts 
for typical behaviour” (p. 348). Esland (1971) claims that pedagogy provides “frames of 
reference and methodologies which guide the selection of data and the conferral of 
validity” (p. 84). Implied in the discussion is the socio-cultural nature of pedagogy. It is 
embedded in a conceptualisation of the local structural conditions, power and control, 
ideology, and discursive rules that generate practice of inclusion and exclusion (Holliday, 
1994b, 1996, 1997; Berstein, 1996; Harrison, 1990; Barrow, 1990). It constitutes and 
constrains the possibility of transformation, reproduction and resistance by students and 
teachers (Luke, 1996). In other words, pedagogy can serve as a powerful agency of change 
if a pedagogic fit can be achieved, but unfortunately such a perfect fit can rarely be 
achieved in cross-cultural communications (Ellsworth, 1997; Pennycook, 1989, 1990, 
1994; Widdowson, 1992a, 1993). 

Expecting expatriate teachers in China to achieve a perfect pedagogical fit seems 
unrealistic. Transferring the pedagogical norms internalised by the native speakers to 
another culture that are entirely different from theirs can cause serious problems 
(Hofstede, 1986, 1991; Phillipson, 1992, 1996; Allwright, 1996; Sampson, 1984; 
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Holliday, 1994a, 1994b; Widdowson, 1993). The problems can become particularly acute 
with a teacher whose pedagogy is based on relatively weak inferential structures, or on a 
sparse and restricted rationale (Esland, 1971; Holliday, 1996; Barrow, 1990; Cortazzi, 

1990) . 

Foreign teachers in China, experienced or inexperienced, may expect that their 
teaching will be appreciated by Chinese students and colleagues, that their ideas, beliefs, 
or theories are shared, that they have a supportive academic environment in which to 
implement their pedagogies, and that they will have freedom to choose whatever teaching 
materials and use whatever teaching methods (Porter, 1990; T. Scovel, 1983; Brennan & 
Miao, 1982), because, as they might assume, they have been invited to contribute their 
expertise to the Chinese educational reforms (Porter, 1987, 1990; Orton, 1990; Ford, 
1988; Mcllwraith, 1996). However, Yu (1984) warns that foreign teachers with such 
expectations are subject to disappointment and frustration. The reality is quite different 
from their idealised world (Wu, 1983a; Dzau, 1990a). 

Once in the classroom in China, foreign teachers are involved in a diverse and 
complex Chinese cultural environment. As indicated above, teaching and learning are 
contexually dependent (Entwistle & Entwistle, 1991; Pandy, 1990; Trigwell & Prosser, 

1991) . Cultural contexts can affect people’s conceptions, values, beliefs, behaviour and 
perceptual skills and expectations (Tannen, 1979; Allwright, 1996; Pandy, 1990; Cabello 
& Burstein, 1995; Myrskog, 1998). Many foreign teachers, not knowing the Chinese 
culture and the Chinese language (Zhang, 1995), have to rely on the prior experiences and 
belief systems about teaching and learning that they have acquired from their home 
cultures to interpret their teaching tasks and teacher-student relationships in the foreign 
culture. The interpretations, generally based on personal perceptions, can often be 
misleading and problematic (Orton, 1990; Cortazzi & Jin, 1996b; T. Scovel, 1983). One 
of the problems is to precisely identify the students’ learning needs and expectations 
(Cortazzi & Jin, 1996a; Wu, 1983a, 1983b; Burnaby & Sun, 1989; Sun, 1990; Garrott, 
1992, 1995; Wen & Johnson, 1997). Although “foreign teachers would do well to let 
themselves be taught by their students,” to be aware “of what learners consider most 
important, or of what learners prize — or despise” (Garrott, 1992, p. 2), cultural 
misunderstanding is generally a constraint. Holliday (1994b) points out that it is often 
difficult for most expatriate teachers 
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to know enough about how learning might be affected by the attitudes and 
expectations that people bring to the learning situation, which are influenced by 
social forces with both the institution and the wider community outside the 
classroom, and which in turn influence the ways in which people deal with each other 
in the classroom, (pp. 9-10) 

Holliday (1994b) contends that expatriate teachers who do not know much about the host 
culture and language may fail to understand student reactions in a context that is 
“confusingly varied and unpredictable” (p. 151). His argument is well supported by 
Oxford and Anderson (1995) who claim that when teachers fail to recognise learners’ 
expectations, students will react negatively to the instruction. They argue that teacher- 
student conflicts could arise from the teachers’ failure to understand the students’ learning 
needs and expectations. Reliance on their past teaching experience and public and 
personal theories may often lead to frustration (Harvey, 1985; Orton, 1990; Porter, 1987, 
1990; Li, 1998b, 1999). 

Like the foreign teachers, Chinese students come to the class with their pre-existing 
knowledge of what “appropriate” teaching and learning should be like in their long 
process of socialisation (Allwright, 1996; Cortazzi & Jin, 1996a; Orton, 1990; Young, 
1987) and thus they tend to evaluate new teaching methods in the light of their 
preconceptions and expectancies. Dissonance or inconsistency is likely to occur if the 
introduced pedagogic innovations are inconsistent with previously held beliefs and 
schemata when foreign teachers, who might misunderstand, ignore, or intend to change 
the Chinese cultural landscape or the classroom culture (Young, 1987; Biggs, 1996; Wan, 
1997), employ teaching approaches that may contradict students’ expectations based on 
their situated beliefs (Cortazzi, 1990). 

The match or mismatch of the beliefs and expectations between foreign teachers and 
Chinese students becomes a crucial issue for English teaching in China (Cortazzi & Jin, 
1996a, 1996b). T. Scovel (1983) has observed that foreign teachers usually hold 
misconceptions about Chinese learners and about their roles as experts in English 
teaching in China. He has found that foreign teachers were eager to propound the 
pedagogy popular in the West, which emphasises the importance of individual learning 
and an egocentric approach, in a social context where collectivist interest prevails over 
individual aspirations, and they very often feel “pleased that these methods are so rapidly 
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assimilated, mistaking quiet graciousness for loud acclaim” (T. Scovel, 1983, p. 89). 
Scovel’s remark indicates that there is a polite resistance to the propounded teaching 
methods. He attributes the teacher-student conflicts to “false hopes and superficial 
expectations” (pp. 89-90) and unattainable goals based on cultural misconceptions from 
all parties involved. T. Scovel is sure that more contacts will not reduce, but rather 
magnify, misunderstanding if these false hopes and unfair expectations are not identified 
and eliminated. 

Pedagogical innovations initiated by expatriate teachers in the classroom require a 
redefinition of teacher/leamer roles, knowledge and learning within the boundaries of the 
desired objectives of the syllabus (Shamin, 1996b). In the process of redefinition, 
however, dissonance and clashes, though not intended, are inevitable when 
communication distortions arises in the social relationships of teacher’s domination and 
learners’ subordination (Young, 1996). In such situations, Young (1996) argues, the 
“existential validity claims made by the dominant party” become “definitive” (p. 125), 
and as a result, in such unequal social relationships, 

Communicative distortion adds a new, social structural layer of difficulty, due to 
socially defined relationships, often power relationships, creating obstacles to 
communicative problems solving by closing off available avenues of discursive repair 
of communicative failures, (p. 125) 

Thus, in spite of the extreme cautions taken by foreign teachers, cultural imposition and 
clashes become unavoidable (Cortazzi & Jin, 1996a). 

Such clashes, in Cortazzi’s (1990) view, are derived from differing and widening 
cultural perceptions and expectations of what constitutes “good” and “bad” teaching and 
learning. Cortazzi (1990) explains, 

Unexplained violation of the expected norm by teachers enthusiastically embracing 
communicative approaches may lead to the diminution of their status and perceived 
competence in learners’ eyes. The teacher is not behaving in ways learners have come 
to expect good teachers to behave. Since learners do not expect to leam much from a 
bad teacher, a cycle of expectations with possibly deleterious effects (like the self- 
fulfilling prophecy) is set in motion. The learners’ feelings are not likely to be voiced, 
especially if courtesy, respect for teachers, and lack of face-to-face conflicts are part of 
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the reasons for their reluctance to participate. If culturally oriented to individual 
learning, the teacher may draw erroneous conclusions about their academic ability or 
personality. This, in turn, may lead to the teacher lowering his or her expectations of 
student performance, setting in motion another self-fulfilling prophecy. The expectation 
gap thus widens with implications for both teaching and learning, (p. 59) 

Thus, foreign teachers’ teaching, often believed to be of low standard, aimed at a low- 
level proficiency, is not appreciated by a majority of Chinese students because it fails to 
match their expectations (Wan, 1997; Sun, 1990; Li, 1998b, 1999). 

In introducing Western teaching methods to China, some foreign teachers seem to 
expect China to accept these methods without any reservation, because these methods, 
imported from developed countries to underdeveloped countries, are believed to be 
always in the right, and if there is anything wrong, the Chinese are at fault (Patrie & 
Daum, 1980; Sampson, 1984; Cumming, 1987; Orton, 1990). Proudly, these foreign 
teachers have introduced their methods without ever thinking “if they are compatible with 
the Chinese system, institutions and traditions or are desirable, feasible or practicable in 
China” (Nayar, 1989, p. 29). Shu (1988) has made the following angry remarks on foreign 
teachers’ imposing attitudes in China: 

Obviously, these English-speaking ESL experts and teachers from scientifically and 
technologically developed countries have somehow got the idea that everything 
produced in their countries is highly developed, advanced and modern, from science 
and technology to educational theories and teaching methodologies.... English speaking 
ESL experts base their criticism and judgement on the ESL teaching theories developed 
in their own country with the presumption that those theories are universal and 
applicable all over the world, (as cited in Nayar, 1989, p. 29) 

Harvey (1985) has also observed that some foreign teachers, as strong proponents of 
Western teaching methods, assumed an arrogant attitude, and he warns, 

the ‘we’ve got it right’ attitude is a waste of time in China. Even if it is true, nobody 
wants to hear it, except possibly those who have little or nothing to do with teaching. 

(p.186) 
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Orton (1990) holds similar views. She says that many foreign teachers in China assume 
that 



they were there to pass on to a receptive group the knowledge and skills from their 
own professional milieu and they had little expectation of a gulf between the Chinese 
and themselves. While they nominate pressures from the Chinese tradition and the 
wider curriculum as obstacles to success, none seem to have felt the need to explore 
these areas, (p. 18 ) 

There exists a vast gulf of perceptions and expectations between foreign teachers and 
Chinese students. 

The gulf, according to Cortazzi (1990), originates from differing perspectives and 
expectations that are “matrix of assumptions” (p. 55) by which teachers and students 
make sense of their world. Cortazzi holds that it is the beliefs, attitudes, expectations and 
interpretative frameworks of the participants, through their socialisation, that have created 
inherent obstacles for successful language teaching, and that it is the teachers’ 
unconscious violation of students’ educational and cultural expectations or norms that 
unsettles the eco-systematic balance and stability and thus generates communication 
problems. As each party bases his/her interpretations on his/her own cultural values and 
beliefs, it is often the case that a mathematical tangent point cannot be easily found as 
people from different cultural backgrounds rarely have similar beliefs, assumptions and 
attitudes (Young, 1996; Gudykunst, 1995; Hofstede, 1986, 1991). The differing 
expectations, derived from different cultural sources, may or may not coincide or overlap, 
may be partially, completely, or never realised (Coleman, 1996a). In pedagogical 
transference, in Ellsworth’s (1997) view, multiple forces, such as interpretative 
frameworks, meanings and operations of history, socio-cultural differences, and students’ 
conscious and unconscioitg _ dcnowledge and desires, can all only widen the gap and 
interfere with pedagogical fit. In addition, working in unpredictable, rugged cultural 
terrains, expatriate teachers are likely to fail to “harness, control, or technologise” 
(Ellsworth, 1997, p. 38) what they believe in and advocate. 

The powerful influence of socio-cultural differences and traditions has made foreign 
teachers and Chinese students and teachers unwilling and unconscious victims. Cumming 
(1987) has found that 
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Within the context of individual language programs, Chinese and foreign teachers 
appear to have learned less from one another through their ongoing professional 
relations than either side would, ideally, like them to have learned. Colleagues from 
different cultures work alongside one another but fail to appreciate the value of one 
another’s backgrounds or perspectives, (p. 218 ) 

Chinese students’ complaints, disappointment and frustration arise in the clashes with 
foreign teachers’ teaching practice (Tao, 1980; Oatey, 1990a, 1990b; Zhang, 1995; 
Garrott, 1992, 1995; Li, 1998b, 1999) since their teaching methods seem to run counter to 
“long and deeply held beliefs on both sides about the teacher-student relationship and 
about what constitutes a proper classroom lesson” (Barnes, 1990, p. 188) and are 
perceived to be unsuitable to the needs of the Chinese students (Grabe & Mahon, 1981; 
Burnaby & Sun, 1989; Yu, 1984; Wan, 1997; Cortazzi & Jin, 1996a, 1996b). Chinese 
teachers have often responded to Western methodologies with a lack of comprehension, 
reluctance, scepticism, or resistance (Burnaby & Sun, 1989; Oatey, 1990b; Morrison, 
1989; Orton, 1990; Mcllwraith, 1996; Rao, 1996; Zhang, 1995; Cortazzi & Jin, 1996a, 
1996b; Wan, 1997). Chinese host institutions have begun to question the value of the 
employment and appropriateness of Western teaching methods in the Chinese context 
(Sun, 1990; Wan, 1997). 

In short, pedagogy is a cultural reproduction based on certain cultural values and 
expectations. A perfect pedagogical fit appears to be too ideal to be achieved, yet it is 
something pedagogic practitioners strive for. The central issue in pedagogical disparities 
is the powerful influence of interpretative discourse based on cultural values, belief 
systems, and fundamental assumptions surrounding the conceptualisation of teaching and 
learning. In transferring Western educational technologies to China, foreign teachers, 
unaware of the vast gaps between their innovations and Chinese students’ interpretations. 
How these gaps have contributed to teacher-student conflicts and misunderstanding in the 
Chinese educational setting and how these culturally-induced conflicts and 
misunderstanding have affected teaching and learning outcomes will be explored in 
Chapters Four and Five. 
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2.4 Missing Perspectives 



The previous review of the relevant literature, from theoretical perspectives, 
discussed the role conflict, expectation conflict and teaching-learning conflict between 
teachers and students. No one study has included the perspectives of all participants. 
Each study has omitted certain perspectives. A large body of the research literature 
related to the studies of English language teaching in China, much of which has been 
conducted by Western teachers, researchers and scholars, has largely focused on Chinese 
student learning behaviours, on teaching and learning cultures, on teacher education, and 
on methodological (mis)matches in cross-cultural and cross-linguistic contexts. For 
example, the collection of articles in The Chinese Learner: Cultural, Psychological and 
Contextual Influences , edited by D. Watkins and J. Biggs (1996), looks into the domains 
associated with “the paradox of the Chinese learner.” At the heart of the book is the 
question: how can Chinese learners be so successful academically when their teaching and 
learning appears to be so focused on rote memorisation? The solution to the paradox was 
sought in terms of personality and cognitive constructs based on their cultural context. 
Gardner (1989), Stevenson and Stigler (1992) researched the Chinese learning and 
teaching styles, Chinese educational philosophy and cultural values. Other studies focused 
on Chinese learners’ learning strategies (Matalene, 1985; Field, 1985; Jachnowitz, 1986; 
Wong, 1988; Ting, 1996; Pennycook, 1996; Melton, 1990; Caiger, et al, 1996; Wen & 
Johnson, 1997), Chinese attitudes towards knowledge reflected in teaching and learning 
(T. Scovel, 1983; J. Scovel, 1983; Sampson, 1984; Young, 1987; Tumer-Gottschang & 
Reed, 1987; Brick, 1991; Hong, 1993; Garrott, 1992, 1995; Orton, 1990; Scollon & 
Scollon, 1995; Alptekin, 1988; Smith, 1997; Scollon & Scollon, 1995), Chinese socio- 
political and cultural influences upon English language teaching and learning (J. Scovel, 
1983; Cumming, 1987; Ford, 1988; Porter, 1987, 1990; Ross, 1992, 1993), differences 
between Western and Chinese cultures of learning (Yu, 1984; Sampson, 1984; Ting, 
1987; Scovel, 1994; Ho & Crookall, 1995; Cortazzi & Jin, 1996a, 1996b), the boundary 
discourse in intercultural communications (Sampson, 1984; Orton, 1990; McKnight, 
1994; Craig, 1995; Caiger et al, 1996), disparities in roles and expectations (Brennan & 
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Miao, 1982; Scovel, 1983; Harvey, 1985; Maley, 1986a; Cumming, 1987; Byron & 
Macmillan, 1990; Ho & Crookall, 1995; Li, 1998a, 1998b, 1999), teacher education 
(Maley, 1984; Orton, 1990; Barnes, 1990; Oatey, 1990a, 1990b; Sunderland, 1990; Paine, 
1990, 1992; Adamson, 1995), cultural incompatibilities in relation to imported Western 
teaching methods in Chinese cultural contexts (Grabe & Mahon, 1981; T. Scovel, 1983; 
Wu, 1983a, 1983b; Yu, 1984; Maley, 1985; 1986b; Harvey, 1985; Shu, 1988; Burnaby 
and Sun, 1989; White, 1990; Sun, 1990; Orton, 1990, 1995; Zhang, 1995; Flowerdew & 
Miller, 1996; Flowerdew, 1998; Hird, 1996; Yao, 1996; Wan, 1997), and difficulties 
encountered by Western teachers in China (Murray, 1982; Maley, 1984, 1996a; Price, 
1984; Oatey, 1984; 1990a, 1990b; Morrison, 1989; Porter, 1987, 1990; Orton, 1990; 
Cortazzi & Jin, 1996a, 1996b; McKnight, 1994; Maley, 1986a; Mcllwraith, 1996). 

These studies have contributed significantly to the understanding of Chinese 
learners and teachers, their attitudes towards teaching and learning, their classroom 
behaviours, and to the understanding of the English language teaching situations in China 
where foreign teachers have been involved. To my knowledge, however, there is a paucity 
of systematic and empirical research that may enable Chinese views, especially Chinese 
learners’ views, on Western teachers’ classroom performance to be contrasted with other 
views. Porter (1990) indeed conducted a survey in China through interviews with 
randomly sampled populations in Beijing and Henan. In his study, the perceptions of the 
roles of foreign teachers in English language teaching in China were investigated. His 
research, however, did not involve any Chinese students of English. Orton’s (1990) 
research focused on how to train Chinese teachers of English to use a reflective approach 
in teaching. Although she mentioned how the Chinese students responded to her 
teaching, the size of the population involved in her survey was too small to make 
insightful generalisations. Sun (1990), Wan (1997) and Zhang (1995) reported their 
negative views about foreign teachers’ teaching, based on their own learning experiences 
and classroom observations, but they did not provide hard evidence to support their 
views. Burnaby and Sun (1989) reported the views of 24 Chinese teachers of English on 
the appropriateness and effectiveness of “Western” language-teaching methods for use in 
Chinese situations. The study looked into Chinese teachers’ attitudes towards the 
communicative approach rather than their attitudes towards English language teachers 
who had implemented the approach in China. Garrott’s (1995) research, involving 512 
Chinese students from 15 colleges and universities in China, identified Chinese students’ 
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attitudes towards English language teaching and learning. It did not include either 
Chinese teachers, Chinese administrators, or foreign teachers, nor did it mention Chinese 
perceptions of Western teaching. The survey conducted in China by Cortazzi and Jin 
(1996a) in 1993-1994 is also worth mentioning. This study surveyed 15 Western teachers 
of English working in Chinese universities and 105 university students majoring in 
tourism and economics in Chinese universities. Western teachers’ views about the strong 
and weak points of Chinese learning styles were collected through interviews, while the 
students’ views of Western teaching were gathered through essays. The study, however, 
did not examine the same or identical variables, i.e. the respondents’ perceptions of the 
contribution of Western teachers’ teaching. How Chinese students, teachers 
administrators, and foreign teachers themselves perceive foreign teachers’ teaching in any 
one geographical context is also missing or neglected in the literature. These neglected 
domains of research constitute what Shulman (1986) referred to as “the missing 
paradigm” in research on teaching in intercultural settings. The present study will fill 
such a gap and offer a new means of systematically and empirically researching an area 
which has been largely the domain of sporadic and incidental comments. 



2.5 Chapter Summary and Research Questions 



The chapter has indicated that the pervasive changing discourse throughout the country in 
an effort to change some Chinese fundamental values and beliefs about language teaching 
and learning is likely to upset the existing eco-systematic balance. However, the Chinese 
views about change can be more divergent than convergent. Caught in such an intricate 
situation, foreign teachers’ pedagogical innovations face different interpretations by 
Chinese administrators, teachers and students based on their own cultural values, beliefs, 
perceptions, and expectations. Derived from different cultural backgrounds, foreign 
expertise does not seem to match, or is even at odds with, these beliefs and expectations. 
The pedagogies introduced by foreign teachers seem to have been more counterproductive 
than otherwise. 
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Varying perceptions are likely to reflect variations in performances, behaviours, 
expectations, and interpretations (Bateson, 1979). Perceptions held by teachers and 
students are an important interpretative mediator of the classroom proceedings and the 
self-concepts, beliefs, and expectations (Schunk, 1992). People’s perceptions of other 
people are based on the perceiver’s culture, needs, expectations, and background 
experiences; therefore they are highly selective and biased in terms of subjectivities 
(Gudykunst, 1994; Bateson, 1979). An individual’s beliefs and life experiences may bias 
his/her perceptions by providing a lens through which to interpret other’s behaviour and to 
categorise his/her expectations (Gudykunst, 1994). As a result, perceptions of students 
and teachers may have an enormous impact on their respective expectations and 
classroom behaviours. 

The literature review suggests that the perceptions of teachers and students can 
affect their role expectations. Roles, however, are culturally prescribed and sanctioned. 
The prescriptions are largely invisible, yet very powerful in regulating people’s social 
behaviours and responsibilities . The teacher-student role expectations are, to a great 
extent, mediated through pedagogy (Esland, 1984) which is itself a cultural product 
(Bourdieu & Passeron, 1977; Kramsch, 1994). Foreign teachers, from culturally different 
backgrounds, with a status and a position of “foreign expert” or “foreign teacher”, are 
expected to fulfil the role expectations prescribed invisibly by the Chinese cultural 
contexts. Foreign teachers, with their pedagogical beliefs inherited from their own cultural 
backgrounds, may find it extremely difficult to precisely identify the learning needs of the 
students and to locate a pedagogical fit in their teaching. Differing perceptions of each 
other’s role and role expectations and the subsequent types of performance inevitably 
cause role conflicts, i.e. teacher-student confrontations. Teacher-student clashes are likely 
when foreign teachers try to encourage the Chinese students to change their roles by 
adopting foreign verbal behaviours and mindsets, but the students will maintain their 
prescribed roles by insisting on using transmitted knowledge. At the same time, foreign 
teachers play a game according to the invisible “rules” established by the host institution, 
the “rules” that they are unaware of or are unable to know. They are thus put in a 
vulnerable situation where each individual performance is evaluated according to these 
“rules”. As a result, their pedagogical innovations, based on foreign teachers’ own 
judgement and interpretations, do not seem to match, or even clash with, the expectations 
and the needs of the students. There exists a boundary, generated by cultural differences, 
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that keeps both foreign teachers and Chinese students far apart. It is almost impossible to 
remove such a boundary as there is no “cultural universalism” (Young, 1996, p. 5) and 
cultural differences cannot be easily theorised. If the underlying sources of the conflicts 
were left unidentified and strategies were not designed, the pedagogical communication 
problems would persist or become even more acute with more cultural encounters. 

The present study is concerned with the impact of cultural values and beliefs on the 
four groups of people: foreign teachers, Chinese students, teachers and administrators. 
Their cultural values and beliefs help shape their perceptions, their meaning-making 
systems, their concepts of teaching and learning, their cultural and role expectations, and 
evaluation of their behaviours. This research will try to identify the cultural differences 
that may be the underlying potential sources of teacher-student conflicts manifest in the 
introduction of pedagogical innovations. It is hoped that the identification of fundamental 
causes of the existing problems in intercultural communications will contribute to 
problem solutions, or, at least, to bridging the gaps that have caused misunderstanding and 
clashes, or, in another metaphor, to creating a “buffer zone” in which conflicting or 
competing ideas coexist. The following research questions are proposed for this research: 

1 . How do cultural values and beliefs of the Chinese students, Chinese teachers of 
English, and English-speaking teachers in China influence their perceptions and 
the concepts of language teaching and learning? 

2. How do these perceptions influence their expectations, interpretations of their 
individual roles, and their performance? 

3. Are there any discrepancies in their perceptions? If there are discrepancies 
between any of these perceptions, how do they influence English-speaking 
teachers’ teaching and the perceptions of their teaching outcomes? 

4. Are there any possible ways to resolve these discrepancies? 

To explore these issues, an appropriate research methodology is needed. The following 
chapter provides a description of and the rationale for the research methods used in this 
study. 
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CHAPTER THREE 

RESEARCH METHODOLOGY 



This study employs both qualitative and quantitative methods, determined by the nature of 
the research problems identified in the previous chapter and the objective of the research. 
A qualitative mode is used to enable the researcher to focus on the complexities of the 
research problems embedded in the social fabric (Burns, 1994; Lazaraton, 1995) while a 
quantitative approach is employed to facilitate the measuring of frequency distributions 
and magnitude of variables (Chaudron, 1988) identified in the literature review. 
Interviews (individual interviews, group interviews) and questionnaires are the main data 
collection instruments of the survey. The first part of the chapter deals with the rationale 
of research designs and methods. The remaining part of the chapter focuses on the 
influence of the researcher, ethical issues and research constraints. 



3.1 Major Themes of the Study 



In Chapters One and Two, I reviewed the literature and established the major themes for 
this study. The established themes were important in determining the way the questions 
were formulated, the locality of the survey, the sampling and the size of the survey 
population, and the instrumentality of the research. The primary concern here was how to 
translate these established themes into questions and how to formulate these questions in 
the interviewing guide and in the questionnaires (to be elaborated shortly). The 
overarching question in Chapter One 

How do cultural perceptions of Chinese students and English-speaking teachers in 
China influence the perceptions of their performance? 

O 
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and the four research questions in Chapter Two became a framework within which 
specific questions for the interviews and the questionnaires were designed. As the four 
groups of research subjects came from different backgrounds, with different age, different 
interests, and different role responsibilities, it was essential that the questions asked must 
match each individual group. Although some concerns might converge, the ways the 
questions were asked varied from group to group. 

The questions for the interview (see Appendix Seven) and the questionnaires (See 
Appendices Three, Four, and Five) were concerned with the perceptions of the role and 
the performance of foreign teachers in China, with the Chinese expectations of the 
imported foreign expertise, with views on foreign teachers’ pedagogical innovations, on 
teaching approaches and learning techniques, and on the advantages and disadvantages of 
foreign teachers’ participation in the ELT in China. The questions were also concerned 
with suggestions on how to maximise foreign expertise. All the questions for the four 
groups of informants were closely related to converging themes derived from literature 
review and to the exploratory themes of the study. The following outlines the major 
themes that were covered in the questionnaires for foreign teachers, Chinese students and 
Chinese teachers: 

1 . Background information 

• years of learning experience at the university (for Chinese students) 

• the purpose of learning (for Chinese students) 

• academic qualifications 

• the length of teaching experience 

• the courses that have been taught 

2. Views on the role of foreign teachers 

• attitudes towards foreign teachers’ teaching 

• perceptions of foreign teachers’ performance 

• views on the Chinese recruiting practices 

3. Views on English language teaching and learning 

• views on foreign teachers’ pedagogical innovations in contrast to traditional 
Chinese teaching approaches 
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• views on the use of textbook, Intensive Reading courses, and examinations 

• views on belief systems surrounding conceptualisation of knowledge, 
teaching and learning, and approaches to teaching and learning 

4. Views on learning techniques (for Chinese students) and on teaching 
methodologies (for both foreign and Chinese teachers) 

• views on different approaches to teaching and learning 

• views on transmission teaching styles and communicative/interactive 
teaching styles 

5. Views on foreign teachers’ involvement in the ELT in China (open-ended 
question) 

Having established the framework of the research, I will turn to describe how the data- 
collecting instruments of this research were developed. 



3.2 Rationale for Research Methodology 



To investigate the differing perceptions of foreign teachers’ teaching in Chinese tertiary 
institutions by four groups of people -- foreign teachers, Chinese students, administrators, 
and Chinese teachers requires a research design that can highlight the problems under the 
study. The nature of research design and method is determined by the objective of the 
research and the research problems (Bums, 1994). Just as Larsen-Freeman & Long (1991) 
have pointed out, 

What is important for researchers is not the choice of a priori paradigms, or 
methodologies, but rather to be clear about what the purpose of the study is and to 
match that purpose with the attributes most likely to accomplish it. Put another way, 
the methodological design should be determined by the research question, (p. 14) 

In this study, both qualitative and quantitative research approaches are used 
collaboratively to develop lines of inquiry in an attempt to provide multiple sources of 
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more accurate and convincing evidence than a single source of information (Yin, 1989) 
and to ensure research credibility (Davis, 1995). The two research approaches, derived 
from different philosophies, can be legitimately used as research tools, “providing 
alternative insights into human behaviour” (Bums, 1994, p. 241). The qualitative mode 
enables the researcher to explore the complex nature of the research questions that might 
be unattainable through the quantitative approach while the latter can help the researcher 
to supplement the qualitative approach with statistical data. Chaudron (1988) claims that 
“almost every ethnographic or discourse analytical study refers to the frequency, 
magnitude, or proportion of occurrences of analytical units observed” (p. 15). In 
Chaudron’s view, it is highly necessary to supplement the qualitative mode with 
quantifications of events and occurrences. The view is supported by Watson-Gegeo 
(1988) who posits that qualitative research “involves quantification in the form of 
frequency counts, tests of significance, or multivariate analysis of patterns and themes” 
(pp. 584-585). In the present study, I have adopted “bimethodologicalism” in an attempt 
to seek “a true mark of scholarly sophistication” (Eisner & Peshkin, 1990, p. 7). In the 
qualitative research, the interview (individual and group interview) techniques were 
employed while in the quantitative research, questionnaires were used to obtain the 
intended information from the respondents. The purpose of using bimethodologicalism is 
to collect as many as possible kinds of evidence related to the research problems, and to 
build up a many-sided, complex picture of the subject matter. When several kinds of 
evidence converge on the same themes, “any particular bit of evidence can be interpreted 
in the context of other bits to determine its meaning” (Diesing, 1971, p. 147). 



3.3 Sampling of the Research Subjects 

In line with the research objective, four groups of research subjects were involved in the 
survey -- the Chinese students, foreign teachers, Chinese teachers and Chinese 
administrators. Each would contribute to the importance of the research from varying 
angles. In sample selection, the potential of each “case” rather than the actual number of 
“cases” was taken into consideration to aid the researcher in developing theoretical 
insights into the area under the study (Taylor & Bogdan, 1984). 
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The research was conducted from March to May in 1997 in nine tertiary institutions 
in a southwestern province in China. Of the nine institutions, seven are located in the 
capital city. The province was chosen as an area for this research because it was one of the 
provinces that opened earliest to the outside world, in the late 1970s. The province began 
to recruit foreign teachers in 1978 and the number of recruited foreign teachers has been 
on the increase since then. 

The following tables provide a summary background information about the four 
groups of participants in this study: 



Chinese Students’ Background Information 



Responding to the Questionnaires 


Year 1 


Year 2 


Year 3 


Year 4 


Postgrads 


Total 


52 


81 


96 


62 


11 


302 


Participating in t 


le Interview 


Year 1 


Year 2 


Year 3 


Year 4 


Postgrads 


Total 


0 


3 


20 


16 


1 


40 



Foreign Teachers’ Background Information 



Academic Qualifications 


MA 


BA 


Total 


12 


12 


24 


Qualifications related to language teaching and learning 




(TESL/TEFL/English/Education): 1 0 (4 1 .5% of the total) 




Participation in the Survey 


Responding to the Questionnaire: 12 


Participating in the Interview: 12 


Teaching Experience in China 


Less than 1 year 


Between 1 to 2 years 


Over 2 years 


7 


12 


5 
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Chinese Teachers’ Background Information 



English Language Teaching Qualifications 


MA 


BA 


Total 


29 


33 


62 




Participation in the Survey 


Responding to the Questionnaire 


Participating in the Interview 


52 


10 


Professional Titles 


Professors 


Asso. Professors 


Lecturers 


Ass. Lecturers 


4 


13 


32 


13 


Teaching Experience at Tertiary Institutions 


Under 5 years 


6-10 years 


1 1-15 years 


Over 1 5 years 


11 


24 


22 


5 _ 



Chinese Administrators’ Background Information 





Levels of Administrators 


Total 




Provincial 


College/Uni 


Departmental 




Number 


3 


4 


8 


15 


English Qualification holders 


2 


1 


8 


11 



3.3.1 Chinese Students 



The 342 randomly sampled Chinese students participating in this study (302 as 
respondents to the questionnaire and 40 as informants in the interviews) had been 
studying as English language majors in tertiary institutions in three cities of the province. 
They had all been exposed to foreign teachers’ teaching since they entered the college 
and/or university. This means the longer the students stay in an institution, the more 
exposure they have to foreign teachers’ teaching. The questionnaire was written in 
Mandarin and the interviews were conducted in Mandarin to avoid any possible confusion 
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caused by linguistic misunderstandings. The questionnaire was administered and collected 
by Chinese teachers and students. The response rate was 100%. 

Students’ length of exposure to foreign teachers’ teaching was believed to be 
associated with their understanding or accommodation of foreign expertise (T. Scovel, 
1983). In Maley’s (1986b) view, once the students were used to foreign teachers’ teaching 
and had a better knowledge of the values of the introduced pedagogy, they would 
appreciate foreign teachers’ teaching. He attributes students’ resistance or lack of 
cooperation to students’ initial exposure to new teaching techniques. It is implicit in 
Maley’s view that the longer the exposure, the less the resistance, and thus the more 
cooperation between students and foreign teachers. It is thus important to divide students 
into different strata according to their lengths of exposure. 

Sampling stratification is important to obtain more reliable, more precise data than 
simple random sampling. As Moser and Kalton (1971) note, stratification can increase the 
precision of the sampled population. They emphasise, however, that the precision cannot 
be achieved if the selection of strata is not made randomly. Moser and Kalton (1971) 
argue that “the stratified random sampling with a uniform sampling fraction tends to have 
somewhat greater precision than simple random sampling, and it is also generally 
convenient for practical reasons” (p. 85). As a result, they contend that the random 
sampling of the strata “guarantees against selection bias” (p.92). In this regard, all the 
student participants were carefully stratified by the lengths of their exposure to foreign 
teachers’ teaching. In other words, students from year one to year four at colleges and 
universities had their proportionate representatives in the survey. The objective of 
stratification by the length of exposure was to decide if there is a correlation between the 
lengths of students’ exposure to foreign teachers’ teaching and students’ attitudes towards 
foreign teachers’ teaching. Having said this, I must point out that there was a constraint to 
involve an equal number of students in each stratum because Chinese colleges offer only 
three-year programs while universities run four-year programs. This is to say that there are 
fewer students in the year-four stratum than in other strata. 
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3.3.2 Foreign Teachers 



Twenty-four foreign teachers participated in this survey (twelve were interviewed, 
and the other twelve answered the questionnaire). Only those foreign teachers who taught 
English language majors were invited to participate. The number of participants, 
compared to the 80-odd foreign teachers in the province, represents one quarter of the 
foreign teacher population. Their participation was voluntary. It was difficult to randomly 
sample this group because the population was very small. The survey strategy therefore 
targeted anyone who was willing to be interviewed. The questionnaire (written in English) 
was handed to each foreign teacher either by individuals or through the department 
administrators. The response rate was 100%. 

Of the 24 expatriate personnel surveyed, eleven were “Foreign Experts,” and 
thirteen were “Foreign Teachers.” Academically, 54.5% reported being specialised in 
TESOL/TEFL, education, or in English language and literature; the others were 
specialised in other areas, such as chemistry, engineering, journalism, industrial relations 
and school management. More than half of the expatriate teachers had taught in China for 
more than one year, some over six years. 



3.3.3 Chinese Teachers 



Sixty-two Chinese teachers of English participated in the survey: fifty-two answered 
the questionnaire and ten were interviewed. The questionnaire was written in Mandarin 
and the interview was also conducted in Mandarin, to avoid misunderstandings that might 
be caused by linguistic misconceptions and misinterpretations. The informants were 
randomly selected, under the condition that they, as English language majors, had been 
taught by foreign teachers and were teaching the English language majors at the tertiary 
institutions when this survey was conducted. 

The Chinese teachers’ perception of foreign teachers’ teaching was considered to 
also offer an extended view of the Chinese students from a historical perspective. These 
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teachers came from different universities in China, and their experiences with foreign 
teachers therefore deserve careful study. 



3.3.4 Chinese Administrators 



Involved in the study were fifteen Chinese administrators at departmental, 
university, and provincial levels. Those at the departmental level were also teachers 
themselves and they had long been exposed to foreign teachers’ teaching. More than half 
of these administrators had been trained in the West. These participants were themselves 
policy- and decision-makers with regard to the employment of foreign teachers. They 
were responsible for the issues such as recruitment and assessment of the employed 
foreign teachers. Interviews were the only data-collecting process. Their perceptions of 
the values of foreign teachers’ teaching presumably could help unlock the motivations for 
the employment. 




3.4 The Pilot Study 

In November, 1996, six months before the final survey, a pilot study was conducted in 
Melbourne and in a city in China where the final survey was to be done. Involved in the 
pilot study were ten foreign teachers who had taught English in China, three Chinese 
administrators who had at some time been ever in charge of foreign teachers’ teaching, 
and ten Chinese teachers who, as English language majors, had been taught by foreign 
teachers, and fifteen Chinese students. The pilot study sampling was selected exactly in 
the same way as was intended in the final survey, and the research instruments contained 
all the intended questions presented in the wording, format, and sequence and 
administered in the same way as was intended for the final survey. The pilot studies 
served as “miniaturised walkthroughs of the entire study design” (Babbie, 1973, p. 205). 

The purpose of this pilot study was to see if the proposed procedures and the 
question items were viable, to help the researcher to refine the data collection plans with 
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regard to both the content of the data and the procedures to be followed (Yin, 1989) in the 
main study, and to obtain some information on the comprehensibility of the questions and 
on elicitation of the desired data (Wolf, 1988). Serving as “the dress rehearsal” (Moser & 
Kalton, 1971, p. 48), the pilot study was expected to help determine the adequacy of the 
sampling frame, the variability within the population to be surveyed, the appropriateness 
of the questions, the suitability of the research procedures, the efficiency of the 
instructions, the layout of the questionnaire, the clarity of definition, and the experience in 
communication skills. The pilot study enables the researcher to uncover the possible 
errors before putting the survey into actual practice, to explore what might not be known 
and yet very important, and to provide the researcher with multiple implications of the 
problems and their possible solutions (Babbie, 1973). The pilot study, therefore, is “the 
researcher’s last safeguard against the possibility that the main survey may be ineffective” 
(Moser & Kalton, 1 97 1 , p. 5 1 ). 

After the small tryout work, the questionnaires and the interview questions were 
revised. Some initial questions were modified or eliminated, and additional questions 
added on the basis of the new emerging and converging themes yielded from the tryout. 
Examination of the response data provided a basis for restructuring previously formulated 
question items. In order to guarantee the validity and reliability of the interview questions 
and questionnaires, especially content validity (Bums, 1994), I consulted one specialist in 
quantitative research who carefully examined the items to ensure they were adequate for 
measuring what was expected to be measured. 



3.5 Interviews 




The semi-structured interview is one of the data-collecting instruments in this study. Two 
interview formats were adopted: the individual interview and the group interview, each 
having its features to suit different groups of people and contexts. As interviews involve 
the researcher’s direct contacts with the informants, it is important for the researcher to be 
fully aware of the impact of the researcher’s subjective world so as to intentionally avoid 
researcher biases (Bodgan & Biklen, 1982; Bell, 1987; Diesing, 1971). 
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3.5.1 The Semi-Structured Interview 




The interview, according to Yin (1989), is the primary source of case study 
information, with direct bearings on the research problems and objectives (Cohen & 
Manion, 1980). It enables the researcher to have access to a person’s values, perceptions, 
beliefs and attitudes (Tuckman, 1972). The success of the interview, nevertheless, is 
determined by the formulation of the research objectives, to be translated into specific 
interview questions and variables to be measured (Cohen & Manion, 1980). 

In each interview, the researcher briefed the respondent(s) as to the nature of the 
interview and tried to make the respondent feel at ease. With the assent of the 
respondents, all the responses were audiotaped. In the whole process of the interview, I 
carefully followed Tuckman’s (1972) suggestion not to let my own biases, opinions and 
emotions affect my behaviour. Considerable attention was paid to the establishment of 
rapport, empathy, and understanding between the interviewer and the interviewee 
(Hitchcock & Hughes, 1989). Unthreatening, supportive, polite and cordial interaction 
and interpersonal skills are the key to a successful survey (Lofland, 1971). 

Burns (1994) recommends that “if comparable data are to be obtained, it is 
important that the same questions be asked in the same order and with the same wording 
for all respondents” (p. 361). However, in the interviewing process, flexibility is essential 
as situations vary greatly. In this study, an interview guide (see Appendix Seven) was 
used to make sure the key themes were covered and explored. The interview guide was 
not a structured schedule or protocol, but a list of major themes to cover with each 
respondent and the researcher had flexibility to phrase questions to suit the interview 
situations (Taylor & Bodgan, 1984, p. 92). It was a guide to remind the researcher of the 
range of themes to be covered. 

Hitchcock and Hughes (1989) divide interviews into three categories: unstructured, 
semi-structured, and structured interviews. The selection of the interview category is 
determined by the research objectives (Bell, 1987; Bums, 1994). The objectives of the 
present study were to obtain the data concerning attitudes, beliefs, and perceptions of the 
four groups of people. The semi-structured interview, designed without fixed wording and 
ordering of questions, may provide a much more flexible version of the structured 
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interview (Bums, 1994). Bums notes that the semi-structured interview “permits greater 
flexibility than the close-ended type and permits a more valid response from the 
informant’s perception of reality” (Bums, 1994, p. 279). It helps the researcher to achieve 
a greater depth of study by probing into the issues being discussed and negotiated 
(Hitchcock & Hughes, 1989). 

The semi-structured interview is of an open-ended nature in which the researcher 
can ask the respondents’ views, opinions, suggestions, and get insights into certain issues 
(Yin, 1989). The respondent is given freedom to talk about what is of central significance 
to him/her, and to move freely from one topic to another, within the guided framework 
(Bell, 1987). The established framework (the interview guide) — a set of questions derived 
from the research protocol (Yin, 1989) — is helpful to simplify the data analysis. 

Cohen and Manion (1980) use the term focused interview rather than semi- 
structured interview. In the focused interview, in their view, the interviewer identifies the 
major areas of inquiry for the research, and the actual interview is, therefore focused on 
these areas of the inquiry. In the quest for the significant data, it is important for the 
interviewer to explore the clues and implications from informants’ response. To this end, 
the interview guide was used to help the researcher to focus on major themes and their 
implications. 



3.5.2 Interviewing Formats 



The nature of the research objectives determines the interviewing techniques. In this 
study, all the interview questions are open-ended questions. Cohen and Manion (1980) 
comment on the advantages of open-ended questions: 

they are flexible; they allow the interview to probe so that he [sic] may go into more 
depth if he [sic] chooses, or clear up any misunderstandings; they enable the 
interviewer to test the limits of the respondent’s knowledge; they encourage co- 
operation and help establish rapport; and they allow the interviewer to make a truer 
assessment of what the respondent really believes. Open-ended situations can also 
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result in unexpected or unanticipated answers which may suggest hitherto unthought- 
of relationships or hypotheses, (p. 297) 

In addition, two interview modes were adopted in this study: individual interviews and 
group interviews. They suit different situations. The advantages and appropriateness of 
each mode will be the focus of the following discussion. 
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In Bums’ (1989) view, the individual interview provides a framework within which 
the researcher can focus on the respondent’s views and opinions about the themes being 
investigated. Burns suggests that the individual interview also provides an opportunity for 
the researcher to probe in depth into some challenging responses so as to have a better 
understanding of the research problems. Such an in-depth interview, according to Taylor 
and Bogdan (1984), helps to capture the salient subjective individual experiences, beliefs, 
attitudes, and perceptions. 

The individual interview provides a sense of more flexibility in terms of time 
constraints than the group interview. The respondent’s views remain uncontaminated by 
the influence or dominance of other individuals, though biases are unavoidable (to be 
discussed shortly). This interviewing technique was considered to be appropriate for 
interviewing foreign teachers, Chinese administrators, and Chinese teachers. On some 
occasions, the group interview technique was used when the respondents themselves were 
inclined to be interviewed in groups. The selection of the interviewing techniques was 
determined by the interviewing situations and the respondents’ preferences. 



3. 5. 2. 2 Group Interview 

The group interview has many advantages. In the group discussion, the participants 
can exchange their ideas, argue for or against someone else’s views, add or explain the 
ideas that one of the participants may not have clearly presented. Robson (1989) contends: 
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Groups take on a life of their own and the group has an influence back on the 
individual. Thus the gestalt of the group is more than the sum of its individual parts. 
What is said in the group relates to people’s experience in the group. It is for these 
reasons that group discussions are such an excellent means of revealing people’s ways 
of thinking. They are an opportunity to observe the exchange of ideas in a dynamic 
way and to construct hypothetical models of the way people think, (p. 25) 



Bogdan and Biklen (1982) argue that the group interview allows the researcher to go into 
the world of the subjects, to get insight into the congruent or conflicting perceptions of the 



participants. 

In the group interview, interviewing skills are very important. In the interviewing 
process, Robson (1989) suggests that the researcher maintain a role of an audience “to 
listen, observe, question freely and, in the light of what is said, interpret the individual’s 
behaviour within the ... context” (p. 26). The researcher, as a seemingly passive, listener, 
always remained alert to capture every insight derived from the discussions. Acting as the 
group discussion organiser, I tried to maintain a neutral role by “encouraging group 
interaction but not participating any more than necessary -- the fly on the wall model” 
(Robson, 1989, p. 27). Robson points out that as the prime concern of the group interview 
was the group reaction, the organiser should play a passive role to encourage the 
participants to express their views as fully as possible. 

The group interview became a main data-collecting instrument, especially with the 
Chinese student population. Many Chinese students tend to be shy and introverted 
(Brennan & Miao, 1982; Liu, 1986; Mahoney, 1990; Orton, 1990; Muehl & Muehl, 1992; 
Cortazzi & Jin, 1996b; Wan, 1997). The group interview could provide them with a kind 
of security with their peers around. In this sense, more relevant and useful data could be 
elicited from group than individual interviews. In the group interview, one’s remarks 
stimulated and sparked off responses from others, whether they supported, extended or 
refuted the arguments by the peers. The discussions took place among the students 
themselves, and so fears of expressing their views were minimised, even though they were 
aware that their discussions were recorded. 

Moreover, as most of the Chinese students are taught to take extra care in their 
speech -- sansi er houxing (think three times before you act) (Hong, 1993), the group 
interview was assumed to provide much more space for each participant to reflect on what 
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they were going to contribute to the discussion. The technique was extremely effective in 
eliciting the desired data. 



3.6 Questionnaires 



The discussion in the previous chapter indicates that both teaching and learning are 
affected by the teachers’ and the students’ cultural values, beliefs, perceptions and 
expectations. It is assumed that the perceptions held by teachers and students can affect 
teaching and learning outcomes. This study is concerned with teacher-student perceptual 
differences with regard to language teaching and learning. It requires a technique of 
attitude test construction to measure the differences. In Burroughs’ (1975) view, the 
summated rating, i.e. the Likert five-point scale, in a questionnaire is an appropriate 
instrument for attitude testing. In terms of the reliability and validity of the research 
technique through questionnaires, Burroughs claims, the technique is as valid and reliable 
as any other more sophisticated research techniques. 

Three questionnaires were designed to test the perceptual differences of foreign 
teachers, Chinese students and Chinese teachers of English. All the statements were 
thematically arranged, indicative of attitudes towards the chosen topic. Each statement is 
followed by a five-point scale marked Strongly Agree, Agree, Not Sure, Disagree, 
Strongly Disagree. It is assumed that a highly positive or negative attitude is associated 
with the scale of Strongly Agree or Strongly Disagree. 

The structures of the three questionnaires — for Chinese students, teachers and 
foreign teachers -- vary in question formats and the questions were designed to suit 
different respondents. The major themes in the questionnaires (to be discussed shortly) 
were derived from the review of relevant literature; some themes were designed by the 
researcher to explore the problematic areas that were not dealt with or not mentioned by 
previous researchers and scholars. In developing the questionnaires, particular attention 
was paid to all rules of clarity, simplicity, specificity (Burroughs, 1975), coherent 
organisation of themes, desirable attributes of the questionnaire, time constraints, and the 
sensitivity or delicacy of the content of question items (Yin, 1989). 
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Each questionnaire contained an open-ended question at the end, allowing the 
respondents to have freedom to express their views, experiences, assumptions, and 
suggestions. This response mode serves as an important and integral part of the 
questionnaire, and as a useful instrument to analyse the information that might not be 
easily available through the closed questions. A large number of respondents completed 
the open-ended question with long and perceptive answers. Some foreign teachers wrote 
essays to provide detailed explanations. 

The Questionnaire for the Chinese Students (SQ) (see Appendix Four) contains four 
parts: background information, views on teaching and learning, views on learning 
techniques, and views on the role of foreign teachers’ participation in English teaching in 
China (open-ended). The Questionnaires for Chinese teachers (CTQ) (see Appendix Five) 
and foreign teachers (FTQ) (see Appendix Three) contain five parts: background 
information, views on the role of foreign teachers, views on English teaching and 
learning, use of teaching techniques, and views on the role of foreign teachers 
participation in English teaching in China (open-ended). There are common themes in the 
three sets of questionnaires but there are variations, too, because some questions may suit 
one group of respondents, but not the other groups. For example: The questions “What is 
the purpose of your teaching English in China?” [FTQ, Part 1, Question 5], and “I regret 
having ever taught in China” [FTQ, Part 2, Question 20]) are appropriate for foreign 
teachers but are not suitable for Chinese teachers and students. Similarly, some questions 
in the Questionnaires for the Chinese Students are not suitable for either Chinese or 
foreign teachers, e.g. “I prefer Chinese teachers’ lessons to foreign teachers’ lessons” (SQ, 
Part 2, Question 1), “I cannot learn much in foreign teachers’ classes” (SQ, Part 2, 
Question 7). Each questionnaire consists of a large number of questions (94, 128, and 
124 in the questionnaires for Chinese students, teachers, and foreign teachers 
respectively). 




3. 7 Ethical Issues 



Ethical issues are almost inevitable in survey research and “there is no way in which the 
researcher can ensure against all these possibilities” (Babbie, 1973, p. 350). It is 
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particularly true of surveys associated with perceptions, beliefs, and attitudes held by the 
respondents. Babbie provides some guidelines to alert the researcher’s sensitivity to the 
issues. The core of the guidelines is to accept the norm of doing no harm to the 
respondents. In this study, “The Declaration of Informed Consent” (see Appendix Two) 
was sent to each respondent and it was signed before the start of the interview. The 
consent form detailed the research activities planned and the way in which the data would 
be reported. In Davis’ (1995) view, the signed consent form offers psychological 
protection to the participants by putting their safety at the forefront in the study. It also 
serves as a contractual bond in which anonymity and confidentiality are ensured. 

However, a dilemma appears to be unresolvable. On the one hand, it is important 
for the surveyor to reveal the purpose of the survey, implicitly or explicitly, because the 
respondents often insisted on knowing the content of the interview. Davis (1995) 
emphasises that in qualitative research, “a clear description of the project and data 
collection techniques should be presented and then negotiated with research participants” 
(p. 443). On the other hand, the disclosure of the interview purpose would affect scientific 
quality and validity of the collected data and the conclusions to be drawn from the data; 
yet, deceiving the respondent as to the study’s purpose would raise an ethical issue 
(Babbie, 1973). In addition, it is impossible to hide the purpose from the respondent in 
that the questions themselves are self-evident. In my survey, some of my informants 
insisted on the provision of questions to be asked so that they could carefully prepare for 
the interview. Some administrators and Chinese teachers, for example, prepared their 
speech in carefully written outlines, supported by the figures and official documents. 1 
found that informing the informants of the purpose of the interview could help obtain 
well-prepared and well-informed data. 

In spite of the signed consent form and the careful evaluation by the Human Ethics 
Committee of the Faculty of Social Sciences, La Trobe University (see Appendix One), 
there is no guarantee of the psychological and social safety of the participants. Besides, 
although the informants were assured that all the data would remain confidential and 
anonymous, the case studies, in Walker’s (1993) words, might “create images of reality 
that become part of the reality itself’ (p. 173). Certain episodes reported by the informants 
might be well known to the people in the area. For example, many people in the area 
might immediately recognise the people involved in the episodes, even though their 
names were not mentioned, such as who was expelled or dismissed from the university; 
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who was a heavy smoker in the classroom; who married a Chinese; who was teaching 
English literature; who came from which country. In this case, in spite of cautions to hide 
the clues by the researcher, the events and the people involved in the events were 
identifiable. This ethical issue seems inevitable because case studies explore problems, 
attitudes, paradoxes, conflicts (Walker, 1993). What is most important is to maintain a 
constant vigilance in efforts not to do harm (Davis, 1995; Agar, 1980). 



3.8 Research Constraints 




This study was conducted in a south-western province in 1997. It may be risky to say that 
the research results are representative of tertiary institutions in the whole country. 
Similarly, the sampled foreign teachers coming from different social backgrounds and 
countries may not represent the typification of all Western academics and the teaching 
approaches they use in classrooms may not represent the repertoire of Western teaching 
approaches. Even for one teacher, Chinese or non-Chinese, the teaching approaches vary 
from time to time and from class to class. Besides, China is changing rapidly, socially, 
economically, and politically (Li & Walker, 1997; Huang, 1998). Capturing a precise 
picture of a social perspective is almost impossible. To some researchers, China is 
unpredictable (Garrott, 1995). 

The research difficulty is complicated by the Chinese cultural traditions. Rosen 
(1987) argues, 

There is little basis in Chinese traditional political culture to suggest that citizens will 
reveal their true feelings on a questionnaire, even one in which respondents may omit 
their names, (p. 192) 

This research is highly sensitive. Eliciting reliable data from the Chinese students in 
particular can be extremely difficult because they are culturally prescribed not to 
challenge the teacher’s authority and power (Cortazzi & Jin, 1996a, 1996b; Hong, 1993). 
If forced to express their views about the teaching quality, they tend to use positive 
descriptions even though they may not think so. Foreign teachers hold such a high and 
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powerful status that it is even more difficult for the researcher to draw out the Chinese 
students’ views about foreign teachers’ teaching. The Chinese administrators, as decision- 
makers themselves, rarely speak of the negative side of foreign teachers’ teaching. They 
are in a dilemma. They have to report to their superiors the positive rather than negative 
values of the recruitment. They are held responsible for the recruitment result, for better 
or for worse. If the foreign teacher’s performance were not up to the expectations, they 
would be held responsible because they have employed the teacher. It might be perceived 
as their poor judgement or poor management that has caused the foreign teacher’s poor 
performance. For example, when I talked privately to some Chinese administrators, they 
complained bitterly about the poor performance of foreign teachers, but when I told them 
that I would audiotape the talk, they changed their tunes immediately. Foreign teachers’ 
teaching, for its sensitive and delicate nature, is rarely discussed in official reports and 
students’ perceptions of foreign teachers’ teaching are rarely investigated. 

In addition, a large majority of variables in questionnaires used for this research 
were formulated in Likert-type scales, it is difficult to establish a neutral point on the 
continuum from strongly agree to strongly disagree as the answer to the “not sure” does 
not necessarily mean it is the middle point between the two extremes (Karavas-Doukas, 
1996; Oppenheim, 1992). The “not sure” answer may indicate that the respondent may 
hold a neutral, or negative, or favourable attitude to the question. A few respondents, 
before completing the questionnaires, demanded face-to-face explanations to the 
questions that they thought they were not sure about. When they obtained clear 
explanations, they changed their answers to either positive or negative. But the large scale 
of the distribution of the questionnaires made such direct clarifications impossible. 

Moreover, as the interviews involve interpersonal involvement, some degree of the 
researcher effect or researcher bias (Hitchcock & Hughes, 1989; Bodgan & Biklen, 1982; 
Bell, 1987) derived from communication interactions seemed inevitable in spite of my 
extreme caution plus constant control to try to minimise such negative outcomes by 
carefully formulating the questions and maintaining a detached attitude in the complex 
interpersonal transaction. It seems unlikely to eliminate the researcher effect completely. 

The researcher is fully aware of these constraints. Extracting the recurring themes 
from the implications of the data can be a difficult yet rewarding task. 
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3.9 Analysing the Data 

As mentioned earlier in this chapter, the research questions and objectives of the present 
study required a bimethodological mode of the survey by combining both qualitative and 
quantitative research methodologies. The data analyses, representing a synthesis of these 
two approaches, are based on the qualitative interpretations of the interviews and the 
quantitative data that were used to supplement these interpretations. The following 
procedures were undertaken: 

• Transcribing a large proportion of all the tape recordings of interviews (either in 
Mandarin or in English); 

• Having the transcriptions carefully examined by the native speakers of respective 
languages (see Appendix Eight); 

• Reading and rereading these transcription of the interviews; 

• Coding and decoding the questionnaires for the three groups of people: foreign 
teachers, Chinese students and Chinese teachers of English; 

• Analysing the themes, identifying the converging themes and group responses 
from the two survey instruments; 

• Applying these common themes and group response to factual reporting (please 
see Chapter Four). 

All the data collected from the two research approaches have been analysed and used to 
interpret and explain the perceptions of the four groups of people by taking socio-cultural 
factors into account. Analysing the collected data requires the researcher’s familiarity with 
the interview transcripts and database technology. Reading and rereading of the available 
data had provided the researcher with a clear and coherent picture of the whole research. 
All the data from the questionnaires were keyed in and analysed through the SPSS 
software. The process of familiarisation with the data becomes an fundamental 
prerequisite to the successful analysis of the material (Hitchcock & Hughes, 1989). 
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As the analysis and interpretations were grounded in the obtained data, the 
researcher was required to read and reread the data in order to identify the emerging 
themes and the general units of meaning for further evidence and clarification. Hitchcock 
and Hughes (1989) argue that it is important for the researcher to identify, extract, 
analyse, and comment on these recurrent themes related to the overall focus of the 
research in particular. Taylor and Bogdan (1984) describe the stage of familiarisation with 
the data and the extraction of the major themes as the “discovery stage”, and the stage of 
explaining, analysing, interpreting and theorising the data as the “coding stage.” Chapter 
Four will report the findings of this research. 
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The perceptions of foreign teachers’ contribution to English teaching in China vary widely 
from person to person and from university to university. It will be argued that both 
foreign teachers and the host institutions have varying motivations and these motivations 
lead to expectations of different outcomes. The employment of unqualified 1 and 
incompetent foreign teachers is believed to have done more disservice than service to 
English language teaching in China. This chapter will first report the positive response 
from Chinese students, teachers, and administrators. Then I will examine problematic 
issues facing foreign teachers by investigating the processes of selection and employment, 
disparities in role and pedagogical expectations and teacher-student conflicts, with the 
twenty-four foreign teachers, sixty-two Chinese teachers, fifteen Chinese administrators, 
and 342 Chinese students who have provided the data for this study. This chapter, shaped 
by the research findings through a synthesis of qualitative and quantitative interpretation 
of the data, is the result of the converging themes collected from coding and decoding the 
questionnaires, transcribing, reading and re-reading the interviews, identifying, grouping 
and analysing the themes from all responses. 



1 I use the word qualified or unqualified as a modifier to mean those who have or have not received 
qualifying papers to engage in activities that require relevant qualifications. In Chinese linguistic 
pragmatics, hege (qualified) and buhege (unqualified) may mean not only one’s paper qualifications, but 
also one’s competence. 





